CTC pays off big 
on Maine Central 


Savings on 24-mile project 


return 32% on net investment 


New CNR line opens 
big mining area 


First leg of 294-mile route 


taps ore, timber reserves 
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Quick facts about 
STANOLUBE 


STANOLUBE S-1 Motor Oil S-1 Motor Oil 


@ Refined from highest quality 
base stock. 


@ Contains special additives to— 
Reduce wear. 


rm : Minimize formation of piston and 
charges are accumulating. To keep construction and : 
ring belt deposits. 


Idle equipment and idle man power mean overhead 


maintenance-of-way equipment in service and to cut man Prevent formation of excessive 
hour losses: (1) have a good preventive maintenance varnish and sludge. 
Prevent corrosion attack on 


‘o°oram ¢ 2 >» STAN J i , j 5 
program and (2) use STANOLUBE S-1 Motor Oil. bewtng entils, 


In construction work where the load on the lubricant is 
heavy, or in stop-and-start, frequent idling service— 

in gasoline or diesel equipment—STANOLUBE S-1 

has what it takes to minimize engine wear and deposits 
on engine parts. STANOLUBE S-1 is refined from top 
grade “center cut” stock. Its additive formula 

includes a high level of detergent-dispersant additive 
to effectively control deposits. Other additives 

inhibit oxidation 2nd corrosion of bearings. 


You get other advantages by using STANOLUBE S-1 
Motor Oil in addition to better engine lubrication. This 
single motor oil is suitable for all equipment. Thus 





you can cut inventories of lubricants down to one— 
STANOLUBE S-1. One drum instead of many means 

the elimination of application mistakes. Also, it means 
hauling less maintenance material to the job site. 


Make your PM program and STANOLUBE S-1 Motor Oil 

your two-fisted maintenance team, Cut yourself in on 

reduced costs, reduced engine wear, shortened STAN DARD 
maintenance down-time. Call for help from 

Railway Sales Department, Standard Oil Company, 

910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 













THE PRACTICAL SOLUTION 
TO YOUR RIVETED YOKE PROBL 





How to keep an entire railroad 
under your thumb 


ITERALLY, THIS IS POSSIBLE. It 
iP takes only a thumb—with an oc 
casional assist from a cooperative 
forefinger—to flip the switches and 
push the buttons of a Centralized 
Traffic Control panel. 

Equip a complete railroad with 
C.T.C. and movement of trains any 
where on the road can be directed 
with a few simple flicks of the finger. 

Can the railroads afford C.T.C.? 
Frankly, a modern railroad can’t 
afford to be without it. In the first 
place, it will pay for itself in three or 
four years by reducing operating ex- 
penses. It will virtually double the 
capacity of existing trackage—or per- 
mit salvaging hundreds of miles of 


rails where it eliminates the need for 
multiple track. Property taxes are 
lowered. Maintenance is reduced. 

Over-ali service is speeded up con- 
siderably. Schedules are more reli 
able. And C.T.C. tells the dispatcher 
at the control panel where every 
train in his system is located at all 
times. C.T.C.-equipped railroads 
have already reported return on the 
investment averaging 15 to 30 per 
cent a year. 


In the field of push-button science 
for railroads, Union Switch & Sig- 
nal’s record of achievement has been 
outstanding. In addition to C.T.C.., 
the development of the VELAC® 
Fully-Automatic Classification Yard 
System has given the railroads an 
efficient tool for speeding freight 
movement and reducing operating 
costs. Our engineers are ready to 
help with your problems at any time. 


Call or write our nearest office. 
®Registered Trademark 


QQ UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO... . SAN FRANCISCO 
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Union chief wants labor budgeting ..............cccccccccsscse ceseseeeseseseeeee p. 8 


Carroll charges that railroads make second-class citizens of main- 
tenance-of-way employees. He wants opportunity for 52 weeks 
of work. But rejects guaranteed-annual-wage idea. 


RR prosperity tied to new look for labor ...........ccccccs0e cesseesecesseeeeeees p. 9 
Traditional outlooks handicap the railroad industry, says the Can- 
adian Natioral’s O.M. Solandt. But he doesn’t limit resistance to 
change to the brotherhoods. Many railroaders, he claims, are too 
satisfied with the status quo. Is this because their training and 


experience don’t prompt them to visualize things as they might 
be? 


Railroads and ICC bumble rate issues ..............ccccccccse secseeseeseseeseeees p.16 


Politely, but straight to the point, Professor Ernest Williams 
places the blame where he sees it. Both the commission and the 
railroads have been ineffective, he says, in truck vs. rail rate cases. 
He thinks the railroads’ own policies may have done them more 
harm than the ICC’s actions. 


Continuing OUTRAGE—Sauce for the goose story... 0.2... p.17 


How come full crew laws are still in effect in 16 states? Who needs 
them? Nobody tells the buslines to man their cruisers with co- 
pilots. But is it any easier to steer along jam-packed highways 
than to run a train on tracks? 


CTC on the Maine Central slashes costs .............cccccce ceesseeeeeeteeeees p.19 


Single tracking puts money in the bank. With savings on rail, ties, 
ballast, and labor, this road figures a 24-mile traffic control instal- 
lation will mean a 32% annual return on its gross $660,000 cost. 


How does your ad budget compare? ..................06 eR ES p.20 


Railroads spent $15 million in all forms of advertising in 1956. It 
looks like spending in 1957 comes pretty close to matching that. 
Here’s a yardstick summary of how much the top rail advertisers 
put into which media. i 


SI CUP Fosse nik dnctvannnnnnickcusasculiemchimamseuniuiees p.26 


A prototype reefer has a center sill that serves as a fuel tank. It 
has a fused Fiberglas overlay on plywood to give a smooth, hard 
interior. It’s got a 1,200 square foot evaporator coil. Pacific Car & 
Foundry thinks the 40-foot car’s 2,530 cubic foot capacity makes 
it ideal for frozen food transport. 


Now industry can tap a rich mining Greg 0... cee ceeeeeeeeeeneeeees p.28 
Blasting through the north woods, the Canadian National over- 
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came sub-zero weather, heavy snow, and unprecedented engineer- 
ing problems to open up its new Chibougamau line. 


The Action Page—Craft unions are on the spot ............:sseeee p.42 
Picture a Mike Quill taking over railway labor. Would that be 
progress? Anyway, it’s time for the brotherhoods to develop a 
statesmanlike approach. It would be good for the industry—and 
good for labor. But the brothers should strengthen the craft 


unions. 


Short and Significant 





Fifth lubricator pack approved... . 


Conditional approval status has been given by the AAR to the 
Journapak lubricator for unlimited application in cars in inter- 
change. Okay was announced by Security Railway Products Com- 
pany. Other units already approved include Miller, Redipak, 
Rolin, and Uni-Pak. 


Joint rates with a trucker? . 
The idea is being given serious thought by one railroad. Plan 
would be to establish through rates and service between railroi.d 
and motor carrier, with each becoming an extension, traffic-wise, 
of the other. Significant element is the nature of the trucker: a 
common carrier, not a rail subsidiary. 


Attack on commutation problems... 
was started by the Chicago & North Western last week. Aim is to 
weed out practices one spokesman called valuable only for their 
place in history. A new fare structure and fewer stations within 
Chicago are part of the plan. New commuter equipment—though 
on the drawing boards—isn’t part of the program now. 


Boston & Maine is withdrawing .. . 
from the mail-pay case. It has told the ICC it wants out in view of 
a separate mail-pay agreement it has reached with the Post Office 
Department. It’s the first road to withdraw from the pending 
eastern case. Meanwhile, similar general cases in southern and 
western territories have been settled on compromise bases. 


‘Super Chief,’ ‘El Capitan’ consolidation . . . 
can be started January 12, provided reservations don’t warrant 
operation as separate trains. Santa Fe received authority from 
the Illinois Commerce Commission to combine the two luxury 
trains during slack periods of the year. 


Freas is new ICC chairman... 
The former California PUC rate expert succeeds Owen Clarke at 
the commission’s helm. The rotating, seniority appointment will 
be effective January 1. 


Week at a 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, ten months 


lA ie meen i $8,836,710,505 

SUNS: ise cew Smaawae 8,787,491,636 
Operating expenses, ten months 

POT er $6,877,916,693 

EP errr ere 6,726,548,826 
Taxes, ten months 

Mr “ss tulbcsseaewene '$934,003,618 

i BRP ore ...++ 953,933,641 
Net railway uperating income ten months 

SE Jicwbwie cuew serie $799,108,842 

A ey es 896,498,491 
Net income estimated, ten months 

ST Sxen ph 6aae wn ba-a8 $617,000,000 

RE re ere 716,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

December 17, 1957 .... 63.37 

December 18, 1956 she 96.77 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Forty-nine weeks, 1957 .. 33,896,766 

Forty-nine weeks, 1956 .. 35,942,206 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended Dec. 14, 1957 44,609 

Wk. ended Dec. 15, 1956 5,907 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Dec. 14, 1957 13 

Wk. ended Dec. 15, 1956 4,309 
Freight cars on order 

December 1, 1957 ...... 59,194 

December 1, 1956 ...... 119,626 
Freight cars delivered 

Eleven months, 1957 .... 92,891 

Eleven months, 1956 .... 59,820 
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Advertising Sales Department 
Duane C. Salisbury —vice-president, director of sales 


New York 7, N. Y., 30 Church st., WOrth 4-3060 
J. S. Vreeland—vice-president; F. T. Baker—district 
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Chicago 3, Ill. 79 W. Monroe st., RAndolph 6-0794 
J. R. Thompson—vice-president; J. W. Crossett— 
district manager; J. D. Dolan—district manager; W. 
J. Gatenby 
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H. H. Melville—vice-president; C. J. Fisher; H. M. 
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TUrner 7-4526) 
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Pittsburgh 19, Po., 530 Sixth ave., GRant 1-8186 
C, J. Fisher—district manager 
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Ever see a prosperous town without a railroad track? 
Highways and skyways are important, of course, 
but the basic foundation of America’s productivity 

. and the prosperity of every citizen . . . is still 
the familiar rumble of steel wheels on steel rails. 
Down through the years, faster and faster freight 
service has sparked the expansion of our nation’s 
economy by constantly accelerating the flow of 
raw materials and finished products. Improved 
equipment has solved every major time-saving 
problem except one—the hotbox. And today this 
“Achilles’ heel” of fast freight is beginning to be 


Another [sssx] 


contribution 
to railroad 
progress 





eliminated by a new low-cost roller bearing that 
soon pays for itself in operating economies. 
HYATT Hy-Roll Bearings... 
some friction bearings which burden the railroads 
with needless lubrication, inspection and main- 
tenance costs... not only end hotbox delays once 
and for all, but increase the earning power of cars 
by keeping them on the go. That’s why every 
new car equipped with HYATT Hy-Rolls helps 
all railroads . . . and through them, helps you. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Harrison, New Jersey. 


replacing trouble- 





IT'S GOOD FOR YOU—AND THE WHOLE RAILROAD INDUSTRY... 
EVERY TIME A FREIGHT CAR ROLLS OUT ON ROLLER BEARINGS! 











OVER 14,000,000 MILES WITHOUT 
A SINGLE HOTBOX! 

Since April, 1954, 250 L&N ore 
cars have totaled more than 
14,000,000 car miles on Hyatt 
Hy-Rolls without a bearing failure. 
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Union Chief Wants Labor Budgeting 


BMWE’s Carroll admonishes railroads for making second-class citizens of 
M/W employees. Asks for 52 weeks of work opportunity but no guaran- 
teed annual wage. 


“The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees has never suggested an 
annual wage,” said President T. C. Carroll 
last Monday night as he addressed the 
Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago. 

“We have, however, suggested, and we 
are progressing and will continue to pro- 
gress the theory that maintenance men 
should be guaranteed 52 weeks of work 
opportunity. But we don’t want them paid 
unless they work . . . Thousands of par- 
tially-employed workers are reduced to the 
category of second-class citizens by virtue 
of their reduced take-home pay, because 
they earn wages only part of the year and 
then go on the unemployment benefit rolls. 
They are placed in this predicament,” he 
charged, “by the failure of the railroads 
to budget their maintenance of way ex- 
penditures properly.” 


He approached the subject of budgeting 
from “the general viewpoint, with parti- 
cular stress on the human element.” 

Two factors have to be remembered 
when discussing M/W budgeting, the presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees said. First is the budget 
of the railroad and second is the budget 
of the employee. 

“IT certainly am not going to question the 
right of managements to budget their 
maintenance-of-way work, or the neces- 
sity for this practice,” he continued. Mr. 
Carroll indicated, however, that he is 
wondering “whether too much stress has 
been placed on the financial aspect of bud- 
geting to the detriment of the carrier’s 
maintenance-of-way force. . . Isn’t it just 
as important to budget manpower as it is to 
budget dollars?” 





Reaction to Mr. Carroll's Address 


Railway Age asked a number of railroad men attending the 
meeting for their reaction to Mr. Carroll’s talk and his answers to 
the questions which had been submitted from the floor. These com- 


ments followed: 


> “What he doesn’t realize is that we have the right to purchase 
all of a man’s time or just part of it, as we may choose. It’s just 
like buying any other commodity; you don’t buy a truckload of coal 
when you need only a half truckload.” 


& “He gave us something to think about and made us realize 
that there are instances where management is at fault.” 


Chief Engineer. 


> “That was a good talk. But, how in the hell can we surface 
track in the winter as cheaply as we can in the summer? . 
know, that’s one of the reasons I like your magazines—you’re not 
afraid to write about the labor situation.”—Roadmaster. 


> “He made a good presentation of his case. But, we can’t even 
buy a new machine without first consulting the organization.”— 


General Roadmaster. 


> “His talk was very informative, very direct and well done. 
But, statistics can be used any way you want to use them and they 
may or may not, as you choose, show the true picture. Let’s face it, 
some maintenance employees just don’t want to work all year.— 


Assistant Chief Engineer. 





Engineer, M/W. 


Assistant 





i COR 





A discussion period followed Mr. Car- 
roll’s address. When asked for his views 
regarding the adoption of a shorter work 
week for M/W forces, he replied: “Frank- 
ly, I cannot see any reason for presently 
changing to below the 40-hour week.” 
When asked about the effect upon M/W 
efficiency and economy of having to em- 
ploy train crews on maintenance machines, 
Mr. Carroll stated: “It is our position that 
all maintenance of way machines should 
be manned by maintenance of way em- 
ployees. Period.” 

F. J. Corporon, president of the M/W 
Club of Chicago, and superintendent, 
maintenance of way, Chicago, South Shore 
& South Bend, asked Mr. Carroll: “You 
have probably noted in the Railway Age 
recently a series of articles all under the 
general heading of “Outrage,” and I was 
wondering what policies your organiza- 
tion, or union organizations as a whole, 
might have in regard to helping the rail- 
road industry in the furtherance of that 
argument?” 

The brotherhood president replied: “I 
defy anyone to have a greater interest in 
his railroad than the officers of my brother- 
hood have, generally speaking . . . The 
railroads are not getting a square deal... 
I hope to God that there’s some way the 
railroads can work themselves out of this 
difficult problem they are in without seek- 
ing and obtaining government subsidiza- 
tion .. . No one wants government opera- 
tion of the railroads or government owner- 
ship of the railroads, but it seems that 
there are some people in our industry 
that are such pronounced crepe hangers 
that they think the industry is just a few 
feet away from burying itself.” 

Mr. Carroll went on to advise that the 
Railway Labor Executives Association has 

. assured the Association of American 
Railroads that we will support them to 
the limit in getting the proper legislation 
enacted by the Congress of the United 
States to give the railroads a square deal.” 
He concluded: “and we'll do everything 
that’s humanly possible to do this.” 

Efficient maintenance employees must be 
railroad-trained and, once lost, others must 
be trained to take their places, the union 
president pointed out. Mr. Carroll said he 
believes that a stable force of trained, ex- 
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perienced workers is an obvious advantage 
to railroads. The carriers have not, how- 
ever, fully understood the potential bene- 
fits of stabilized employment. 

“Stability of employment is not a one- 
sided proposition. To the employee it 
means greater peace of mind. It encourages 
him to remain in the industry. To the em- 
ployer, it means a more stable and exper- 
ienced work force, improved employee 
morale, and greater employee efficiency 
and productivity.” 

Mr. Carroll referred to Railroad Retire- 
ment Board figures. “During 1955,” he 
said, “310,727 employees. . . represented 
by our organization received compensation 
on Class I railroads. According to employ- 
ment figures issued by the ICC, however, 
the average middle-of-month count . . . in 
1955 was 182,654—some 128,000, or 
41%, less than the total number who re- 
ceived compensation during the year.” 

Mr. Carroll cited RRB figures which 
showed that 39.7% of the 310,727 em- 
ployees in 1955 worked in six months or 
less. In 1955, the board’s figures showed, 
according to Mr. Carroll, that 34.6% of 
these employees earned less than $1,000 
and 61% earned less than $3,000. “These 
figures do not, in my opinion, reflect ef- 
ficient manpower budgeting by the rail- 
roads.” 

“The serious effect of unstable employ- 
ment on maintenance of way workers,” 
Mr. Carroll went on, “is further illustrated 
by the fact that during the fiscal year 
1956-57 they received $32,112,000 in un- 
employment benefits under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act.” 

Mr. Carroll chided railroads for their 
“perennial policy. . . to reduce forces in 
the winter and increase them during the 
summer. Here, again, the lack of a firm 
annual budget policy impedes a more equal 
distribution of work throughout the year.” 

“Our organization has never tried to 
stand in the way of technological change,” 
Mr. Carroll stressed. “We realize that prog- 
ress cannot be stopped. We do feel, how- 
ever, that in the introduction of work in- 
novations, in the transition to more ad- 
vanced mechanization, railroads have 


RR Prosperity 





Screen Test for Rolling Stock at Southern’s New Yard 


Closed-circuit television is used to “grab” 
car initials and numbers at the entrances 
to the Southern’s Atlanta yard. Four TV 
cameras (two are standbys), scan two 
inbound tracks at west entrance. Four 
more at the east entrance provide short, 
medium, and long range focus on three 
tracks. Two more scan one track at the 
north entrance. Each camera picks up a 


ignored the effect of these changes on the 
employees. . .they have too often failed to 
share the gains of technological change 
with their employees. 

“The productivity of maintenance-of- 
way employees has increased tremendous- 
ly,” he claimed. “At the same time we have 
witnessed a deterioration in working con- 
ditions and a reduction in take-home pay 
of many employees assigned to work away 
from their homes over extensive territories 
on machines or in mobile gangs or mech- 
anized units. . . I feel that these are not 
problems of the employees alone, but 
of the employees and the industry.” 


The traditional outlook is an industry handicap, Solandt 
says—He hopes the brotherhoods will adopt more progres- 
sive attitudes and move with the times to bolster industry. 


Reactionary labor attitudes threaten to 
have a “disastrous effect” on railroads un- 
less unions “recognize the dangers and 
show willingness to change.” 

The influence of the rail brotherhoods, 
according to Canadian National Vice- 
President O. M. Solandt, is one of a hand- 
ful of factors bearing vitally on the indus- 
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try’s future. He told the Canadian Railway 
Club at Montreal that conditions stemming 
from entrenched labor positions “have al- 
ready seriously interfered with increasing 
productivity.” 

Resistance to change was not limited by 
Dr. Solandt to the brotherhoods, however. 

Up-the-ladder personnel development 


15-20 ft area of a passing car. All 10 
cameras are linked by closed-circuit to a 
master TV console, shown here in the 
Radio Corporation of America installation. 
Control panel enables clerk to pick up 
any of the camera-views and to control 
nighttime lighting. As inbound train nears 
cameras, it flashes light and buzzer gives 
clerk one-minute warning. 


Mr. Carroll concluded by declaring: “It 
is only when both the financial element and 
the human element are recognized and 
given proper consideration that the main- 
tenance of way budget of the railroad com- 
pany can be established on the most 
effective and sound basis. It is my firm 
opinion that, in setting up their allocations 
for maintenance-of-way work, a more real- 
istic budgeting of manpower by the rail- 
roads and a greater realization and con- 
sideration of the employment and earn- 
ings problems of the individual employee 
will be to the mutual advantage of both 
the carriers and their employees.” 


Tied to New Look for Labor 


helps to build up a “traditional outlook” 
throughout the industry, he said. Railroad- 
ers “are too often satisfied with things as 
they have been because their training and 
experience give them little stimulus to vis- 
ualize things as they might be.” 

Government regulation and the capital 
necessarily tied up in a railroad plant are 
other sea anchors slowing progress, Dr. 
Solandt declared. 

A magnificent job was done by unions 
in “improving the lot of the railway worker 
at a time when the position of the indus- 
trial worker in general was not a happy 
one,” he stated. “Being only human, they 





have continually sought new privileges and 
at the same time refused to give up old 
ones.” 

“This is leading to a steadily increasing 
rigidity in the organization and operating 
methods of railways. . . Unions in other 
fields have recognized [the importance of] 
steadily increasing productivity . . . and i 
am confident that railway unions will be no 
less progressive.” 

But, with all the problems of railroading, 
“railroad executives and workers have to 
be even more alert and progressive than 
their colleagues in other industries who 
deal with simpler and more manageable 
problems.” 


Encouragement can be found, Dr. Sol- 
andt went on, in the railroader’s outstand- 
ing characteristic: loyalty at all levels. 

“A railway man may be at one moment 
violently supporting his union in an argu- 
ment with management and at the next 
moment join with the boss in carrying out 
some difficult or dangerous task far beyond 
the immediate necessity of his job. 

“Nowhere is this sense of loyalty better 
displayed than in the performance of the 
thousands of railway employees who carry 
out minor but nonetheless essential tasks 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land—often without any immediate su- 
pervision.” 





Watching Washington with water Taft 


e THE RATE INCREASE MOVEMENT entered the formal stage 
December 19, when railroads filed “special permission” applications asking 
the ICC to clear the way for filing the rate-advance tariffs. Such relief was 
required because of outstanding maximum rate orders and fourth-section 


situations. 


e FOLLOW THROUGH TO FILING of the tariffs was expected to 
come December 23. Details were lacking but previous information indicated 
the railroads would propose selective advances to yield about $175 million 
a year. They hoped to offset such cost advances as the November 1 wage 
increase to cost $125 million a year, the $20 million annual increase in 
payroll taxes becoming effective January 1, and other tax boosts of about 


$30 million. 


e NET INCOME DROP OF 20% under 1957 is the prospect for 1958. 
That’s the present AAR view as set out by economist Burton N. Behling. 
It means that this net-after-charges figure for 1958 would be about $600 
million. A relatively smaller drop (16%) is expected at the net railway op- 
erating income stage. That would put 1958’s n.o.i. at about $800 million. 


@e DROP IN FREIGHT TRAFFIC, as measured by ton-miles, is ex- 
pected to be about 5%. A like decline in passenger-miles is predicted. 
Meanwhile, 1958 gross should hold close to the 1957 level because the 
latest general freight rate increase will be in effect all year. It has applied 
to 1957 traffic only since August. Also involved in this revenue forecast 
are prospects of other rate increases now in discussion stage. 


e THE UNFAVORABLE EARNINGS OUTLOOK is attributed by Dr. 
Behling to the “persistence of inflationary cost trends for wages and ma- 
terials.” He points out that another wage increase of 7 cents per hour will 
become effective November 1, 1958. Other advances could come as cost- 
of-living adjustments under escalator clauses of current agreements. 


e 1958 CAPITAL EXPENDITURES are now seen at about the billion- 
dollar level. That’ would be a drop of more than 25% below this year’s 
estimated $1.4 billion. Latest railroad reports to the ICC indicate that the 
year will get under way with first-quarter outlays down 14.6% from the 


like 1957 period. 


e THIS YEAR’S CARLOADING TOTAL will not drop more than 
about 6% below last year’s, despite the much larger declines of recent weeks. 
The fall-off from the previous year will thus be about half what it was in 
other recent “readjustment” years. These were 1954, when loadings were 
11.3% under 1953, and in 1949, when they were 15.9% under 1948. 
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Dr. Solandt, who joined the Canadian 
National two years ago after a non-rail- 
road career in sociology and operations 
research, called his talk a scientist’s ap- 
praisal of the railroads. 

It must be admitted, he stated, that rail- 
roads are not “adequately maintaining their 
competitive position in relation to other 
forms of freight transportation.” 

Attacks on the situation must be in three 
areas, he said: organization and manage- 
ment, technical problems, and sales. “ 

“A fresh look” at the organizational 
pattern of railroads is about due, he said. 
Factors that originally determined such 
things as divisional setups have changed, 
he held, suggesting that regional (or other) 
patterns of organization now be consid- 
ered. 

Communications and data processing 
developments enable senior executives to 
function with current facts always before 
them, he said. 

Technical progress will continue, he 
predicted, but said: “I do not look for any 
spectacular developments in equipment 
that will revolutionize railway economics 
in the next 10 or 20 years. There seems 
more to be gained by improving manage- 
ment and operating techniques, terminal 
layouts and operations, and signaling, than 
by improving equipment.” 

“A functional atomic locomotive could 
be built today,” Dr. Solandt commented— 
but he saw no “economic incentive” for it. 
He discussed potentials in nuclear elec- 
trification, however, and said a fusion, 
rather than fission, locomotive reactor had 
possibilities. 

“The certainty of greater flexibility in 
fuel supply” and possibly lower capital and 
upkeep costs, make a direct-drive, oil- 
burning gas turbine a good bet for the 
future, Dr. Solandt said. 

Specialized freight cars for large volume 
moves may also win greater favor, he said, 
while the advent of “cheaper diesel rail 
cars” could ease passenger losses. 

It is essential, Dr. Solandt declared, “to 
say a fond farewell to the old order and to 
recognize quite clearly that for the future 
the price the shipper will pay . . . will us- 
ually be limited by the price” he can get 
from competitors. 

“There must be better ways of pricing 
our product to take fuller advantage of the 
low-cost—high-capacity characteristics of 
railways .. . This might lead to a more ra- 
tional subdivision of business between road 
and rail and finally to a more effective co- 
ordination of these two complementary 
modes of transport.” 

Shipper agitation for lower rates and 
union demands for higher pay make it im- 
perative that railroads “increase the pro- 
ductivity of both men and equipment,” 
Dr. Solandt said. He noted that railroad 
effectiveness depends on the successful in- 
tegration of men and machines. 

“All the impetus to change comes from 
the people,” he reminded, ‘“‘and so, unless 
the people are willing and anxious to move 
with the times, the system will become ob- 
solete.” 
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At General Stee/ Castings sand slingers ram sand at 
the rate of a ton per minute. Skilled operators and mas- 


sive machines make short work of ramming huge and Modern railroads run on ideas...and one of the biggest 
complex molds. ‘ aah 
is the General Steel concept of combining many separate 
parts into a large one-piece casting. This forward step has 
resulted in great progress for railroads and other industries 
throughout the world. 





Users of castings from General Steel are assured of de- 
creased maintenance costs, improved operation, greater 
safety and maximum availability of equipment. 





Bulkhead flat car equipped with one-piece cast stee/ underframe 





and interlocking cast stee/ ends 


e /onger life with greater availability 
© safer shipping for heavier loads 





e@ maintenance free cast stee/ underframe 











GENERAL STHEBL CASTINGS 


GRANITE CITY, ILL. * EDDYSTONE, PA. * AVONMORE, PA. 
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Questions 








In a modern yard which loads aren't humped ? 


“It has been our experience that hump- 
ing cars in a modern yard, such as we 
have at Markham, is much safer from a 
rough handling standpoint than flat switch- 
ing. This is because of the control we 


have over such cars through retardation. 

“We do not hump diesel engines that 
are being handled dead in trains—because 
of their weight. Neither do we hump 
loaded piggyback cars, and since it is a 


violation of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rules, we do not hump explosives. 
All other commodities are humped.”—0O. 
H. Zimmerman, vice president—operation, 
Illinois Central. 


Can you hump piggyback loads in retarder yards? 


“I think that the primary change that 
has occured is the fact that modern hump 
yards are now retarder yards. The ‘Do 
Not Hump’ placards were in the era of 
lack of confidence in the human riders 
properly controlling the speed of cars, or 
failing to get on them. With a modern re- 
tarder yard this no longer is true. In fact, 
the retarders, properly operated, permit 


coupling speeds of less severity than were 
ordinarily possible with flat yard lead 
switching. 

“With the recent developments in con- 
nection with automatic retardation, in- 
cluding radar measuring devices and de- 
vices for weighing or measuring rollability 
of cars, the hazard of overspeed impacts in 
retarder yards has been further reduced. 


“We have made some tests at our Silvis 
and Armourdale yards on an experimental 
basis with loaded piggyback cars but have 
not made it a regular practice to hump 
such cars. However, we have successfully 
humped cars containing commodities such 
as pipe, creosoted timbers and machinery.” 
—E. E. Foulks, assistant vice-president, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


What can you do with ‘do not hump’ cars? 


“Here at Potomac Yard we handle quite 
a number of the so-called ‘unhumpable’ 
commodities, such as bottle beer, rolls of 
newsprint, television sets, bakery goods 
and other fragile commodities. Most of 
these cars come to Potomac Yard with 
placards on both sides and ends marked 
‘Do Not Hump.’ 

“Since both our southward and north- 
ward movements here require that cars go 
over the hump, and we have no facilities 
for classifying such cars except over the 
hump, we have for years humped the so- 
called ‘unhumpable’ cars. To date we have 
not had any piggyback cars through Po- 
tomac Yard and therefore we have not 
been confronted with this problem. 

“Our present practice on the ‘Do Not 
Hump’ cars is to have the classification 
guide marked opposite the car with the 
word ‘rider.’ This is done by the classifica- 
tion clerk when the train is being prepared 
for classification at which time the clerk 
has access to the waybill and Knows exact- 
ly what the car is loaded with. 

“We have in both of our classification 
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yards on each tour of duty three train serv- 
ice employees known as field brakemen. It 
is the duty and responsibility of these em- 
ployees to ride all cars containing fragile 
commodities down into the classification 
track and see that the coupling is made at 
a speed that will eliminate any possibility 
of damage to the commodity. These same 
men then ride the next car into the track 
against the car containing the fragile com- 
modity, again controlling the speed so that 
the coupling can be made without damage 
Subsequent cars are classified into the track 
out of the retarder without rider protec- 
tion. 

“We are currently in the process of 
modernizing both of our classification 
yards here, which will include automatic 
switching and retardation and the changing 
of the classification yard gradient to 0.15% 
from 0.3%. When this has been ac- 
complished we anticipate that we will have 
to depend on speed control out of the last 
retarder and the non-accelerating gradient 
in the classification yard to prevent damage 
to such fragile commodities as we are 


talking about. To date we have not had 
any experience with the new facility since 
it is still under construction and therefore 
1 am unable to predict exactly what will 
have to be done.” 
intendent, Potomac Yard. 


D. C. Hastings, super- 


[Best wishes for the holidays to the con- 
tributors to and readers of this column— 
any success it’s had is owing to you.— 
G.C.R.] 





CONDUCTED by G. C. RANDALL, district 


manager, Car Service Division (ret.), As- 


sociation of American Railroads, this column 
runs in alternate weekly issues of this paper, 
nd jevoted to authoritative answers to 
sestions on transportation department mat- 


ters. Questions on subjects concerning other 
departments will not be considered, unless 
they have a direct bearing on transportation 
functions. Readers are invited to submit 
questions, and, when so inclined, letters 
agreeing or disagreeing with our answers 

mmunications should be addressed to 
estion and Answer Editor, Railway Age, 
Church Street, New York 7 
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Reduce maintenance costs 
with aluminum signs ! 


MORE THAN 25,000 SETS OF KAISER ALUMINUM 
CROSSBUCKS ORDERED TO DATE BY U. S. RAILROADS 





Every DAY more and more railroads are switching to new and 
superior way signs made of standard Kaiser Aluminum sheet and 
extruded shapes. 


These remarkable signs greatly reduce maintenance costs and 
reflect the high quality standards of the railroad industry. 


Longer Lasting! Unlike steel or wood, aluminum signs never rust 
or rot—stay bright and attractive looking for years. 


High Strength! They are designed to withstand winds up to 100 
miles per hour. 


Easy-To-Handle! An extruded crossbuck made of Kaiser Aluminum 
weighs only 10 to 15 pounds—as compared with old fashioned 
crossbucks weighing about 100 pounds. 


Brighter, Safer! Aluminum signs make an excellent base for paint 
and are also ideal for use with “Scotchlite” Brand Reflective Sheet- 
ing, which many major railroads have adopted as a standard re- 
flector. This combination of aluminum and reflective sheeting as- 
sures the utmost in rugged durability. And extra safety is assured 
because “Scotchlite” sheeting is up to 200 times brighter than the 
whitest painted sign under all weather conditions and at all angles. 


Your local Kaiser Aluminum sales office will be happy to give 
you full information and fabricating assistance. 


Aluminum signs are just one of the many ways that this strong, 
durable metal serves the railroad industry. New lightweight alu- 
minum tank cars, passenger trains, locomotive components are 
other examples of the use of aluminum to reduce costs and increase 
profits for railroaders. 


We are eager to work with you as “idea partners,” offering you 
fabricating knowledge, engineering skill, cost analysis, design as- 
sistance. Call the Kaiser Aluminum sales office listed in your 
telephone directory. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 
General Sales Office, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11, Illinois; Execu- 
tive Office, Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, California. 










KAISER *% 
ALUMINUM 








THE BRIGHT STAR OF METALS 








SEE “MAVERICK” « SUNDAY EVENINGS, ABC-TV NETWORK * SEE YOUR LOCAL TV LISTING 
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New Look at Competition . 


Rails and ICC Bumble Rate Issues 


\t least two conclusions are in order 
when one analyzes ICC handling of truck- 
rail competitive rate cases over the past 
20 years: the commission can take scant 
credit for displaying unusual insight in 
deciding such cases; the railroads have 
displayed even less skill in their own self- 
defense during this same period. 

These findings are pointed up sharply in 
a new book,* just published by Associate 
Professor Ernest W. Williams of Colum- 
bia’s Graduate School of Business. Mr. 
Williams has examined all ICC cases 
having to do with this competitive strug- 
gle—and he suggests that truckers, during 
this whole time, appear to have looked 
after No. 1 with unrelenting vigor and 
ability. 

Their record of traffic growth shows that 
their effort has been richly rewarded. And 
the country as a whole has suffered from 
a deterioration in the overall economy of 
transportation service. 

The commission has been plenty active 
in this area. Mr. Williams cites some 475 
different cases. The activity, however, has 
scarcely been that of a steersman piloting 
his boat steadily on a recognizable course. 
Critics of the anti-economic trend of ICC 
decisions will find all the supporting 
evidence they could possibly hope for. 

But not all ICC decisions have been 
anti-economic. For example, there is the 
famous Petroleum Products from Califor- 
nia to Arizona case, in which the ICC per- 


*The Regulation of Rail-Motor Rate Competition, by 
Ernest W. Williams, Jr. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


mitted railroads to establish lower rates 
(warranted by lower costs) than those of 
truckers. And the ICC justified its action 
by explaining that, to rule otherwise, 
“would be regulation in the interest of the 
high-cost agency rather than in the public 
interest.” 

Mr. Williams quotes Dudley Dillard as 
observing that “a rational economy cannot 
tolerate the misuse of resources which 
results from movement by motor carrier 
at costs of from 38 to 44 cents when the 
comparable rail cost ranges down to 14 
cents.” And yet, Mr. Williams cites deci- 
cision after decision in which the ICC vio- 
lates this perfectly simple principle; and its 
own dictum in the Arizona case. In his po- 
lite academic language Mr. Williams ob- 
serves: 

“A study of some 900 cases is more re- 
vealing of what the commission has not 
done than of what it has done by way of 
establishing any definite economic prin- 
ciples of broad scope that fit into the 
several theories offered by students of the 
problem of intercarrier competition. . . 

“It has shied away from any clear inter- 
pretation of the national transportation 
policy. . . . The commission’s concept of 
meeting competition through rate parity 
has left motor carriers in possession of 
advantages of lower minimum weights, 
lower costs to shippers for packaging, 
loading and unloading, and faster, more 
complete and flexible service. .. . 

“Dispersion of traffic among the agen- 
cies of transportation is one of the major 
problems standing in the way of the de- 


The Question: Rate or Service Competition 


» ‘Witnesses for the motor carriers... maintain that effective and lasting compe- 
tition could only be competition in service, cost to the shipper being equalized, so 
far as the carriers’ charges are concerned, by a parity of rates. 


» “Such a policy, of course, is highly dangerous to the railroad industry, which is, 
by nature, a mass producer of transportation whose principal advantage is an 
ability to generate large-tonnage movements at low cost. To suggest that it 
endeavor to meet motor carriers upon their own ground by trying to duplicate the 
flexibility and small scale of the motor carrier's operations is to suggest that it 
subvert its nature and consciously undertake to increase its unit costs...’ 


> “Service competition can only add to the unit cost of transportation and increase 
the expense to the nation of producing a given volume of ton-miles.” 


velopment of more adequate, economical, 
and efficient transportation. . . .The ten- 
dency to dispersion has not abated. If any- 
thing it has been enhanced in this postwar 
era. The commission has given it no ex- 
press recognition. .. . 

“The performance of the commission 
falls so far short of defining specifically and 
realizing the goals expressed in the declara- 
tion of policy [of the Interstate Commerce 
Act] as to suggest either that the declara- 
tion should be withdrawn or that it should 
be given more specific content by the Con- 
gress. And the commission has offered 
Congress little guidance for the improve- 
ment of the statute.” 

The railroads do not come off any better 
than the ICC does, in their dealing with 
this issue, in Mr. Williams’ appraisal. He 
observes that: 

“Trucks have not merely absorbed the 
growth factors in the small-lot and high- 
value traffic; they have diverted such traf- 
fic and become its preeminent carriers. The 
commission’s exercise of its regulatory 
powers must bear a share of the responsi- 
bility, but the result has been shaped more, 
perhaps, by carrier policies than by any 
policies generated by the commission. . 
[The organized motor carriers] have had a 
policy—and a strong one at that. Mean- 
while, if there has been any railroad policy, 
other than sheer expediency, we have been 
unable to detect it... . 

“A legislative policy capable of giving 
the railroads adequate scope for the exer- 
cise of their inherent advantages—of 
which low cost for certain types of haul is 
undoubtedly the greatest—was allowed by 
default of the rail carriers, during the 
many opportunities open to them, to de- 
velop adversely until the weight of the 
decided cases has become a serious bar to 
reform. Nor are the railroads yet ready, as 
an industry, to take the initiative which 
is open to them under the law.” 

Whatever the political solution of the 
issue may ultimately be, the economic 
solution is simple. Says Mr. Williams: 

“When the average fully allocated cost 
of the low-cost carrier is demonstrably be- 
low the out-of-pocket cost of the high- 
cost carrier, it is doubtful that intangible 
benefits to the particular shippers con- 
cerned would warrant keeping both types 
in business. The advantage of the low- 
cost carrier would seem to be of the type 
denominated by the act as ‘inherent’ which 
the commission is obligated to preserve.” 
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THE CONTINUING 
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ENGINEER, CONDUCTOR AND TRAIN- 
MAN are the minimum crew required by 
state laws for single-unit RDC’s between 
Troy, N. Y., and Boston. These cars move 
over a private right-of-way, with all traffic 
carefully regulated by a trained dispatcher. 
The engineer is governed by signal indi- 
cations, train orders and operating rules, 
which vary little from day to day. Needless 
to say, he does not “steer” his train 
through traffic. On this run, because costs 
far exceed revenue, the railroad has pe- 
titioned the New York PSC to drop pas- 
senger service. 








Why is there one law for trains... 





ONE-MAN FULL CREW, the driver for a 
competing bus service at Albany, N.Y., is 
a busy man. He is saddled with responsi- 
bility for passengers, tickets, consist, 
schedule, traffic and weather conditions. 
(He does get help with baggage at termi- 
nals.) At the wheel, he steers his vehicle 
over a right-of-way open to all comers, 
through all kinds of traffic, with little 
regulation other than traffic lights and 
posted speed limits. Bus line management 
predicts that buses will eventually get all 
the railroad passenger business. 


_..and another law for buses? scum 
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Why is there one law for trains and another law for buses? 


Actually, there were sixteen ‘full crew 





laws for trains at the last count 


Question: If Alabama, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Vermont (and 22 
other states) can let their rail- 
roads decide for themselves 
how many men make a safe 
and efficient train crew, why do 
neighboring Mississippi, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, New York 
(and 12 other states) need 
“full” crew laws? 


Answer: They don’t. Again it’s 
a question of leftover laws, still 
in the statute books long after 
any possible public need for 
them has passed. 


An AAR tabulation of full crew laws and 
regulations (in effect as of 1953) lists 16 
states that have and enforce fuil crew laws. 
In most of these states, any violation of 
these regulations is subject to fines, ranging 
from $100 to $1,000 for each offense. 

Six states have given their public service 
commissions power to regulate crew size, but 
have not put such rules into effect. The other 
26 states do not regulate the size of train 
crews. 

Here’s the breakdown: 


Arizona.—4 men o »assenger trains under 
6 cars (except gasoliie motor cars); 5 men 
on passenger trains over 6 cars; baggagemen 
additional; 5 men on freights under 40 cars; 
6 men on freights over 40 cars; 3 men on 
light engine on road; 2 men on switching 
engine (on mountain divisions, a brakeman 
is required for every 600 tons). 


Arkansas*—6 men on freights of 25 cars or 
more; 5 men in passenger crew of 3 cars or 
more; 6 men in switch crew. 


California.*—4 men on passenger trains 
under 4 cars; 5 men over 4 cars; baggagemen 
additional; 5 or 6 men for freights; trains 
propelled by electricity or other than steam 
require only an electric motorman or power 
control man instead of an engineer and fire- 
man; regulations do not apply to gasoline 
motor cars on branch line or to electric trains 
of less than 3 cars. 


Indiana.—4 men on passenger trains under 
5 cars (3 men under 4 cars if self-propelled 





18 


unit); 5 men on passenger trains of 5 cars or 
more with passengers or 10 cars or more 
without passengers; baggageman or express 
messengers additional; 5 men on freights un- 
der 70 cars; 6 men on freights over 70 cars; 
5 men on any otber train; 5 men in switching 
crew; 3 men on light locomotive. 


Maine.—“No train of passenger cars, moved 
by steam, shall be run without one trusty 
and skillful brakeman to every 2 cars.” 





Massachusetts.—One brakeman for every 


'2 cars in a passenger train, and 1 for the 


last car of every freight train; all freights 
on main line, or on branch for 5 miles mini- 
mum, require 2 trainmen (where a trainman 
is required to protect the opposite track, 3 
trainmen are required); all light engines op- 
erated for 10 miles or more require a train- 
man. 


Mississippi.*—5 men for passenger or 
freight or other train crews for steam opera- 
tions; 3 men for trains with motive power 
other than steam under 3 cars; 4 men for 
4 cars; 5 men for 5 or more cars. 





Nebraska.—5 men for passenger operations 
of 6 or more cars; 4 men for passenger op- 
erations of 5 cars or less (excepting rail motor 
cars); 5 men for freight crews; 6 men for 
freight crews on main-line locals handling 
passengers, unloading en route, and switch- 
ing; 3 men for light locomotives. 





Nevada.*—4 men on train of 2 cars or !ess 
(not applicable to light engines); 5 men on 
trains 3 to 50 cars; 6 men on trains over 
50 cars. 


New York.*—6 inen on freights over 25 
cars; 5 men on freights of 25 cars or less; 
5 men on trains other than freight of 5 or 
more cars; baggageman additional; 3 men on 
light engine; both engineer and fireman or 
helper required on fuel-electric engine; 5 men 
in switch crew. 





North Dakota.*—6 men on freight and 
mixed trains of more than 40 cars; 5 men 
on freight and mixed trains of less than 40 
cars; 5 men on passenger trains over 4 cars 
(baggagemen, express messengers, porters, and 
electricians additional as required); 3 men on 
light engine; conductor or pilot and one 
person qualified to do flagging on self-pro- 
pelled machine. 


Ohio.—4 men on passenger trains of 5 cars 
or less; 5 men on larger passenger trains; 
baggageman or express agent additional (elec- 
tric operations excepted); 5 men in switching 
crew; 5 men in through freight crews on 
main line; 3 men on light engines (for move- 
ments over 3 miles). 


Oregon.—5 men on passenger trains of 4 
or more cars; baggageman or express mes- 
senger extra; 6 men on freights of 40 or 
more cars and main-line locals; applies to 
trains operating over 15 continuous miles; 3 
men on light engines (except helpers). 


Texas.*—4 men on passenger crew; 5 men 
on freight, gravel, or construction train; 3 
men on light engine. 


Washington.*—5 men on passenger train of 
4 or more cars; baggageman or express mes- 
senger additional; 6 men on freight train of 
25 or more cars; 3 men on light engine. 





Wisconsin.—4 men on 3-unit or less pas- 
senger trains; additional brakeman om trains 
of more than 3 cars; baggagemaster or ex- 
press agent additional (not applicable to 
trains propelled by electricity); 5 men on 
freights of 3 or more cars outside yard limit; 
3 men on light engine; 5 men in switching 
crew. 


*States noted make exceptions for railroads or 
branch lines that are under a certain minimum 
length or do not operate more than a specified 
number of trains daily. 





These States Don’t Regulate Crews 


In six additional states, public utility com- 
missions have authority to regulate train 
crews but don’t exercise it. One of these, 
Connecticut, investigated crew policies in 1911 
when this kind of regulation was thought by 
many legislators to be necessary. The 
Connecticut commission decided that “the 
railroad companies are familiar with the re- 
quirements and are vitally interested in the 
sufficient manning and successful movement 


of freight trains, which would entitle them 
to some discretion as to the number of train- 
men employed on different trains and in dif- 
ferent locations.” 

Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia also have 
laws giving power to public service commis- 
sions to regulate the size of train crews, but 
none of these states has issued full crew 
regulations. 
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POWER SWITCH machines and signals 
at sidings save train time. 


HIGHWAY TYPE trucks now run where 
second main track was before. 


CTC PAYS OFF AS MAINE CENTRAL 


Single Track 


On 24 miles of road between Pittsfield 
and Hermon Pond, the Maine Central has 
changed from two main tracks to one, 
securing adequate capacity on the single 
track by installing centralized traffic con- 
trol, including power switches and signals. 

This section is part of the main route 
between Portland and Bangor, Hermon 
Pond being 3.8 miles west of the freight 
yards at Northern Maine Junction, near 
Bangor. The traffic on this route includes 
12 passenger trains daily. Freights range 
from about 8 daily in summer to 18 in 
winter. This same traffic is being handled 
on existing single track west of Pittsfield. 








s—Slashes C 


When making the change-over from 
double-track to single main track, portions 
uf the previous second main were left in 
place for use as passing tracks at Pittsfield, 
Stetson, and Dabscook. These passing 
tracks total 6.4 miles, so 17.6 miles of 
second main track was actually taken up. 

This rail has been or will be relaid in 
branch line territory or sold. Its market 
value is at least $75 per gross ton. Also 
43,434 treated crossties, suitable for reuse, 
were salvaged at $2 each. In the previous 
double-track layout there was a center 
passing track 3,627 ft long at Hermon 
Pond which was removed as part of this 





HERE'S WHERE THE ROAD SAVES 


P $30,000 each year on rail 
P $8,448 each year on ties 


> $13,000 each year on ballast 
® $50,000 each year on labor 
P An average of $4,235 per mile 


Overall savings represents 32 per cent return annually on net 


expenditure for the entire project. 
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project. Also, six crossovers between the 
previous main tracks were removed. 

[The 100-lb ARA-A rail in the two 
main-line tracks was in such condition 
that the railroad was faced with the pros- 
pects of having to replace it in 24 miles 
of the westward track and 7.8 miles of 
the eastward track. The remaining 14.2 
miles in the eastward track, consisting of 
112-lb RE rail laid in 1940-41-44, was 
considered good for many years. In con- 
version to single track, the track having 
this 112-lb rail was utilized, eliminating 
the immediate necessity of laying rail in 
24 miles of track at an estimated cost of 
over $500,000. 

Considering tonnage, as well as other 
factors in rail life, it was concluded that 
the 112-lb rail had a remaining service 
life of at least 15 years in its present lo- 
cation, functioning as a single main line 
track. By avoiding relaying 24 miles of 
rail the railroad is realizing the equivalent 
of $30,000 a year saving. 


Expense for Ties and Ballast 


Experience on the Maine Central indi- 
cated that for the tonnage now hauled, or 
in prospect, the ties in the single track left 
in service would last as long as they would 
have if double-track operations had been 
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this territory the 
charge for tie renewals, material only, at 
$4 each, is $480 per mile of main track 
annually. For the 17.6 fewer net miles of 
track, this totals $8,448 saved annually. 

The ballast in this territory is 
grade of washed gravel, which is resur- 
faced about every 20 years at an estimated 
average cost of $11,000 per mile. Applying 
this figure for the entire 24 miles of second 
main track eliminated, 
saving of $13,200 annually for ballast. 

Reduction in mileage of track to be 
maintained permitted track 
forces that make a wage saving of over 
$50,000 per year. 

The project was completed January 9, 
1957, and the saving this year—$30,000 
for rail, $8,448 for ties, $13,200 for ballast, 
and $50,000.for track labor—totals over 
$101,000. This saving is anticipated an- 
nually. 


continued. In average 


a good 


gives an average 


changes in 


In all sections where the second main 
track was removed, a Jordan spreader was 
used to level out the ballast, thus forming 
a smooth roadway for trucks other 
rubber-tired highway vehicles. Existing lo- 
cal highways cross the track at grade, thus 
permitting railroad highway trucks to get 
to or from the new access road along the 
track 


and 


32°. Return 


[he previous double-track was equipped 
with color-light block 
for right-hand running, with blocks about 
1.5 miles long, a total of 35 automatic 


automatic signals 


signals being involved. These signals were 
removed. In the new arrangement, cen- 
tralized traffic control, including power 
switch machines and signals, was installed 
on the 27.7 miles of single track between 
Pittsfield and MD Tower, which is at the 
west end of the Northern Maine Jct freight 
yard. 

The gross cost for signal and telephone 
materials, and labor for installation, was 
approximately $493,000, less about $5,100 
for salvage. The signal maintainer terri- 
tories are the same as for the automatic 
block. 

Considering the track work and signal- 
ing, the entire project involved a gross 
cost of about $660,000. Retirements were 
$336,000 and salvage $341,000. The sav- 


Final road-by-road figures 
have just been compiled on 1956 
advertising outlays by railroads. 
The summary is for gross bill- 
ings only and does not include 
earned discounts, production, art 
and talent charges. 

Railroads spent $15 million 
for advertising in 1956—$7 mil- 
lion in newspapers, $6.4 million 
in magazines, $691,300 for TV, 
$458,000 for outdoor ads and 
$373,900 in other media. (Air- 
lines, by comparison, put $21.6 
million in newspapers alone.) 

Developments during 1957 in- 
dicate that advertising this year 
is running close te 1956 levels. 


roads. 





How does your ad budget compare? 


Summary of Railroad Advertising -1956 


Vreight tmduetrtat Genere 


Chart is reproduced on page 25 


For one thing, the AAR embarked on a big magazine campaign, using 
two-page, full-color spreads, to promote fair play in transportation. 
Selling passenger service continues as a major ad effort on many 


Here's the picture on who spent how 
much in 1956 (see page 25) 





ings represent a return of about 32 per 
cent annually on the net expenditure. 


Siding-to-Siding Blocks 


When planning this project, a study 
showed that instances in which trains fol- 
lowed one another at less than 10 to 15 
miles would be rare. Therefore, to reduce 
the number of signals, and to simplify con- 
trols, the blocks for both following and 
opposing trains are from siding to siding, 
with no intermediate signals, as such, ex- 
cept between Pittsfield and Stetson siding. 

Absolute stop holding signals, controlled 
from the CTC machine, are located at yard 
limit west of Pittsfield. This permits switch- 
ing to be continued a maximum time in 
this area while, in the meantime, a through 
train can be advanced without delay from 
the next siding to the holding signal. 


The switch machines are equipped with 
110-volt motors to provide greater power 
for crushing ice, coal or other objects that 
otherwise might obstruct a switch and 
thereby prevent proper operation. Also, 
operation is faster. Each of the power 
switches is equipped with a propane-gas 
snow-melter switch heater. These heaters 
are turned on and off by control from the 
CTC control machine. The heaters, includ- 
ing devices to ignite the gas, were furnished 
by the Rails Company. 

This project was planned and construc- 
ted by Maine Central forces under the 
jurisdiction of J. W. Wiggins, chief en- 
gineer, the signaling being under the su- 
pervision of J. F. Stanford, signal engineer, 
and the track changes under C. D. Pren- 
tice, engineer of track. The major items 
of signal equipment were furnished by the 
General Railway Signal Company. 
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SECTIONS of the second main were left in place as three sidings. 
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au locomotive brake 
e kept modern 


Sectional construction, as followed in the 24 RL Brake Valves, 
provides for the addition of new or improved functions merely 
by the substitution of sections. The advantage, of course, is 
that the brake equipment can be kept modern with minimum 
investment as compared to entire brake valve replacement. 

The most recent improvement that can be provided in this 
manner is the brake pipe pressure maintaining feature, which 
offers pronounced improvement in train brake operation plus 
outstanding maintenance economies that develop from uniform 
distribution of braking pressure throughout the train. 

This feature can be incorporated in any D-24 Type Brake 
Valve now in service by replacing the existing Filling Piece 
Portion with the Conversion Filling Piece shown in color in the 
illustration. Write for our Circular Notice No. 1130 which 
gives complete details. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 
AIR BRAKE DIVISION \6{° WILMERDING, PENNA. 
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First units in the M. St. L. 
plan were the six oldest freight 
locomotives replaced with six 
General Purpose units. Subse- 
quently, the second oldest 
group, consisting of freight 
units (like the one at left) has 


been turned in for versatile 
General Purpose units. Above 
are two of the General Purpose 
locomotives at work on the rail- 
road today. 








New locomotives for old... 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis is building 

a new future from old freight locomotives 

by turning them in for new General Purpose 
locomotives containing certain remanufactured 
components. The advantages of higher 
horsepower and greater versatility are 

obtained at a cost substantially less than that of 
completely new units. Year by year, the M. St. L. 
plans to continue this program with additional 


older units as they too reach maturity. 


How this or similar plans might Se 
benefit your roads’ future can be (GENERAL OTORS 
had in detail from your Electro- LOCOLIEOTIVES - 
Motive representative. a 








ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS © HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 
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Alcoa® Aluminum was selected for Erie Railroad’s new Meadville, Pennsylvania, car repair 





shop after engineers took a close look at costs. When they made comparisons 
with galvanized and stainless steel, they found first cost was lower with aluminum. YOUR GUIDE TO THE BEST 
IN ALUMINUM VALUE 


Aluminum’s resistance to smoke, fumes and grime guarantees many years of maintenance- 


free service. It won't rust, rot or warp. Protective painting will never be needed. The 


embossed surface of the siding gives it natural attractiveness. 


Where Erie required extra insulation—in machine shop, lumber mill, paint shop 
and storeroom-—aluminum sandwich wall filled the bill. Its glass fiber core will keep 
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these rooms dryer—easier and cheaper to heat and cool. And rustfree aluminum gutters, 





downspouts, sash, copings and gravel stops will save Erie many more dollars in upkeep. 
>A NEW! “ALCOA THEATRE” 
Progressive railroaders are using more and more light, strong, rustfree Alcoa Aluminum & Exciting Adventure pr 


for new lightweight trains, tank cars, boxcar and baggage-car doors, crossbucks © Alternate Monday Evenings MEMBER 
and wayside signs, freight and passenger stations. Get more information from your Alcoa 

distributor or nearest Alcoa sales office. Or write Aluminum Company of America, 

2180-Z Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 



















Summary of Railroad Advertising -1956 


Carrier 1956 
Santa Fe $1,204,000 
Atlantic Coast Line 374,000 
Baltimore & Ohio 696,200 
Boston & Maine 66,200 
Canadian National 437,100 
Canadian Pacific 689,600 
Central of Georgia 37,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio 684,800 
C&El 

North Western 

Burlington 375,500 
Milwaukee 332,800 
Rock Island 235,100 
Delaware & Hudson 25,300 
Lackawanna 92,800 
Rio Grande 30,100 
Erie 234,500 
Great Northern 672,600 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 400 
Illinois Central 254,700 
Kansas City Southern 48,600 
Louisville & Nashville 84,000 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 700 
Missouri Pacific 268,900 
NC&St.L 

New York Central 1,570,900 
NYC&St.L 73,400 
New Haven 68,700 
Norfolk & Western 421,000 
Northern Pacific 384,300 
Pennsylvania 263,900 
PRR-Reading Shore Lines 3,300 
Reading 59,300 
St. Lovis-San Francisco 65,700 
St. Louis Southwestern 

Seaboard 186,300 
Southern 376,400 
Southern Pacific 710,300 
Texas & Pacific 71,700 
Union Pacific 1,698,500 
Wabash 233,500 
Western Maryland 66,900 
Western Pacific 255,600 
AAR 522,300 
California Zephyr 41,800 
ERPC 93,600 
Pullman 509,400 
Railway Express 463,700 


Total Expenditures 


1955 


$1,369,800 
336,800 
530,400 
55,600 
417,600 


762,000 
31,800 
170,400 
1,200 
98,300 


253,600 
484,800 
199,200 


221,100 
507,600 


1,059,000 
58,900 
202,500 
361,200 
377,100 


179,000 
370,600 
730,800 
41,600 
1,311,000 


115,500 
62,200 
212,300 


465,200 

81,500 
322,900 
510,700 
522,500 


NOTES: (1) Expenditures of over $25,000. 


(2) Spot television for 1955 not available. 
(3) Greenbrier Hotel only. 


(4) Train service only. 


(5) Sun Valley, Idaho resort. 











News- 


papers(1) Television 


$475,000 
370,909 
289,300 
66,200 
341,900 


318,300 


167,400 


240,000 
240,200 
148,300 
25,300 
44,000 


ag 30,100 


38,200 
270,600 


249,000 


48,600 
84,000 


51,800 


284,200 
66,200 
156,300 
111,800 


191,400 


179,600 
175,200 
288,800 

27,500 
804,000 


84,700 


65,400 


93,600 


Spot(2) 

Outdoor Other 

$132,900 $14,300 
sareik 3,100 
bene 62,400 


$133,700 


66,300 
41,800 2,400 
33,900 27,700 


MME 3.) 3 ae 


Total 


$448,100 


344,500 


90,700 


371,300 
27,800 
484,800 


107,000 
92,600 
79,100 


37,300 


188,400 
194,200 


144,500 


130,600 
67,400 


228,900 
198,500 


62,000 


53,200 


176,500 
373,900 


695,100 
111,900 


58,700 
190,200 


522,300 
41,800 


509,400 
463,700 


STATISTICAL SOURCES: 


Magazine Advertising 
industrial General 


Passenger Freight 
$446,800 
21,100 $121,200 
90,700 wee 
371,300 
42,500 (3) 37,700 
87,400 19,600 
59,200 18,800 
71,900 7,200 
11,200 
109,900 
96,400 30,900 
15,900 18,700 
18,200 61,800 
Seas 43,000 
antes 8,800 
pa ear e 
5,100 
te 48,500 
ie 33,500 
76,300 139,600 
487,200(4) 114,800(5) 
18,500 56,000 
56,200 
102,700 83,100 
41,800 
SOG MNO: 8 ee 
eae 463,700 


$ 1,300 


160,100 


26,100 


61,400 


59,500 


18,900 
2,500 
4,400 


Newspaper advertising 


Media Records, Inc. 


Spot television 


$ 42,100 


Television Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
Magazine advertising 
Leading National Advertisers, Inc. 
Outdoor advertising 
Leading National Advertisers, Inc. 
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A new 50-ton, 40-ft mechanical refrig- 
erator car, recently completed by the Paci- 
fic Car & Foundry Co., Renton, Wash., is 
now leased to the Northern Pacific for 
thorough testing in line-haul service. This 
all-purpose car is designed for transporting 
either high- or low-temperature loads. Its 
2,530 cu ft capacity is expected by the 
builder to prove the optimum size for 
most shipments of perishable commodities. 

The car is unusual for its lining and 
method of insulation. The builder is an 
experienced user of plywood. It turns out 
up to 10 or 12 ice cars a day at Renton 
shops, many of which are lined with ex- 
terior-type fir plywood. However, the lin- 
ing in the new experimental car is some- 
thing different. 

In appearance it is a smooth, hard, 
gleaming white surface called Compolay. 
The surface is achieved by fusing a Fiber- 
glas plastic overlay to the face of a con- 
ventional panel of fir plywood. Thus, the 
plastic surface becomes an integral part 
of the plywood panel. 


Plywood Lining 


The new car lining material is produced 
by Northwest Plastics Industries, Inc., Se- 
attle, Wash. It is said to combine the struc- 
tural strength and impact resistance of fir 
plywood with a smooth, tough, plastic sur- 
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What's New About 


face which makes for easy cleaning since 
it covers the wood grain and prevents the 
dirt accumulation with un- 
treated wood surfaces. The lining com- 
prises 4-ft by 8-ft panels of '2-in. fir ply- 
wood faced with Compolay. One-inch thick 
Compolay-faced fir plywood is used for 
end linings. 


associated 


Early Tests 


In a recent test of the new car, its direct- 
connected diesel-driven refrigeration unit 
brought the car temperature from 75 deg 
F to —5 deg F in 3 hr 45 min. In early 
October, the car was loaded on the NP 
near Seattle, with 25 tons of frozen vege- 
tables for a run to Philadelphia. Two rail- 
road representatives and two engineers 
from the car builder accompanied the new 
car on its trip across country. 

On this haul, the car’s high-capacity re- 
frigeration unit reportedly 
highly satisfactory performance. 
temperature was minus two as it left the 
coast. Before arriving at St. Paul, the tem- 
perature was down to minus 20. Plans 
are also being made to test the car with 
a “hot” load in the near future. 

The builder’s engineering department 
undertook to develop a reliable, low-cost, 
all-purpose mechanical car. The design, 
a result of two years of field research, 


turned in a 
Inside 


stresses simplicity of all parts to make the 
most functional unit possible. The builder 
believes the 40-ft, 2,530-cu ft capacity car 
will prove to be the most practical and 
economical size for transportation of fro- 
zen commodities. 


Construction Details 


The center sill of the car is enclosed, 
and functions as a fuel tank to hold diesel 
fuel for the refrigeration unit. Thus the 
otherwise waste space formed by the sill 
has been put to good use for what is be- 
lieved to be the first time. 

The car’s exterior is of .10 CBS steel 
sheets applied horizontally. Between the 
steel exterior and the %2-in. Compolay- 
faced fir-plywood side lining are 7 in. of 
Ultralite insulation, two layers of Lumi- 
cote barrier paper, a %-in. thick fir ply- 
wood sublining, and a 1-5/16 in. air space. 

The %-in. thick plywood sublining is 
nailed to fir nailer strips and belt rails. 
The %2-in. Compolay-faced plywood lining 
is applied vertically with screws into nailer 
strips. Screws in the Compolay are counter- 
sunk and covered. 

The car’s floor has a 6-in. layer of Sty- 
rofoam insulation over the bottom steel 
plate. The Styrofoam is covered with a 
134-in. thick layer of sandalwood. Floor 
racks built up from aluminum stringers 
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This Car? 


and oak. slats hinge up for easy cleaning. 

The ceiling of the car is conventional 
Yin. exterior-type fir plywood which 
holds a 10-in. layer of Ultralite insulation 
in place. The inner shell of the doors is 
Fiberglas-reinforced plastic and the doors 
are insulated with Ultralite. 


Car Equipment 


The refrigeration unit is equipped with 
a Carrier reciprocating compressor and an 
evaporator coil with 1,200 sq ft of area. 
Other features of the car are 5'%2-in. by 
10-in. Bethlehem steel axles, Hyatt roller 
bearings, Buckeye 50-ton truck bolsters, 
double extruded Neoprene door seals, 
New York air brakes, Miner hand brakes, 
Apex Boxweld brake beams, and Buckeye 
cast steel rotary couplers. Miner 4%4-in. 
travel draft gears were specified for longer 
travel under impact. 

The car interior dimensions are as fol- 
lows: 8 ft 6 in. width between side walls; 
9 ft 1% in. floor to ceiling (minus 5% in. 
for floor racks); and 34 ft 3% in. between 
end linings. 

The car designers expect the new ply- 
wood-plastic lining to prolong the life of 
the car. They point out that slight modi- 
fications may be made in production units 
of the car after the prototype has been 
thoroughly tested. 
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Prototype on test has: 


@ Plastic-faced lining 


@ 1,200 sq ft evaporator coil 
@ 2,530 cu ft capacity 


® Center sill serving as fuel tank 











FIR PLYWOOD lining with Compolay Fiberglas-plastic overlay. 
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ALUMINUM floor racks in raised position for easy cleaning. 
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SEVEN AND A HALF TONS of dynamite were set off in the ® 


Cran River valley to move 30,000 cu yd of rock. 


TOUGHEST BRIDGE job was the Bell River crossing. It is the 
first cantilevered bridge to be built by the CNR. 


’ 





Blasting through the north woods the CNR 
overcame sub-zero weather, heavy snow and 


unprecedented engineering problems to open up 


a new line.... 





Now Industry Can Tap a Rich 


In this day of advanced technology, 
man’s quest for mineral resources is con- 
stantly being intensified. Mineral “finds” 
are drawing new railroads into the hitherto 
inaccessible wilds of northern Canada. 
One of the latest such ventures is the 
Canadian National’s new 294-mile line 
into the rich mining region around Lake 
Chibougamau in northern Quebec 

The Beattyville to Chibougamau leg of 
the new line was opened last month. The 
remaining 133 miles from Chibougamau 
to St 


is expected to be opened by the end of 


Felicien is under construction and 
next year. 


Started in ‘53 


The significance of the new line, says 
CNR President Donald Gordon, is that, 
“in a country such as ours, where distance 
is a determining factor in the cost of goods, 
no one can possibly think of the develop- 
ment of natural resources without the rail- 
ways coming to mind. Cheap transporta- 
tion is a vital prerequisite of mining de- 
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velopment. . One immediate effect of 
the completion of this branch line will be 
a reduction in transportation costs and, 
consequentiy, an increase in workable ore 
reserves.” 

Preliminary survey work on the Chibou- 
gamau line was begun by CNR engineers 
in 1953, following an appraisal of the re- 
gion’s natural resources. Chibougamau’s 
ore reserves have been estimated at 10 
million tons and the lumber potential in 
the immediate area of the Beattyville 
Chibougamau line at 30 million cords. 
Chief mineral deposits are copper, gold 
and silver with the prospects for iron ore 
development extremely promising. 

Construction began in November 1954 
when the road awarded the first two con- 
tracts for clearing, grading and other work. 
By April 1955 work on the project was 
well advanced and three-quarters of the 
clearing operation between Beattyville and 
Bachelor Lake had been completed. Grad- 
ing at this time was approximately 25 per 
cent finished. On the section of line be- 
tween Bachelor Lake and Chibougamau, 





however, work had proceeded more slowly, 
hampered by heavy snow. 

By the fall of 1955 the line had been 
alnost completely cleared and grading 
work was well advanced. Bridge construc- 
tion was running ahead of schedule and 
the major bridge construction problem 
spanning the Bell river—had been over- 
come (Railway Age, Dec. 19, 1955). 

In the spring of °56, work on eight of 
the 10 bridges was virtually completed, 
and grading had been finished between 
Beattyville and Bachelor Lake. By fall, 
rail had been laid to Mile 108 north of 
Beattyville. 





Construction Problems Licked 


The going was not easy, however. Many 
of the construction problems met on the 
line were without engineering precedent 
and called for a considerable degree of 
improvisation. During the winter, tempera- 
tures as low as 63 deg below zero were 
recorded. In the summer, temperatures 
soared into the 90’s and the Northland’s 
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- Mining Area 


most vicious insect, the black fly, made 
life miserable for the construction forces. 
Time after time stretches of newly laid 
track would disappear without trace into 
the muskeg. Nevertheless, work continued 
on a year ’round basis. 

In March of this year the first ore train 
moved over the new line. But considerable 
consolidation work had to be done before 
the line could be opened for full-scale op- 
eration. The spring breakup had caused 
considerable damage. Excessive frost heav- 
ing necessitated heavy ballast lifts, and, 
in muskeg areas, heavy settlement of the 
track had to be rectified. 

In October the line was inspected and 
approved for both freight and passenger 
traffic. Today the town of Chibougamau 
boasts a population of over 3,500—and it 
is growing by the day. Three mines are 
in production and ore-laden trains are 
regularly carrying their cargo to smelters 
in Ontario. Train service has been estab- 
lished on a regular three-trains-per-week 
basis in either direction. 

(Continued on next page) 
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WINTER TEMPERATURES fell to 63 deg below zero, but construction work went 


on to complete this line. 
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What's in a Name? 


There il be some 20 stations on the line 
between Beattyville and Chibougamau 
[heir names range in origin from the per 
sonally commemorative to the historical 
and geographical. Chibougamau, Opemi 
ska and Waswanipi are Indian names 
meaning, respectively, quiet place, elevated 
place, and the water where they fish witb 
torches. 

Miquelon, Desmaraisville and Chapais 
have been named after notables in and out 
of government, and Marin, Val Piche and 
Coribelle commemorate CNR _ personne! 
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vho orked on the new line. Beattyville 
the starting point of the new railway, com 
memorates the work of a former CNR 
construction enginee! 


Lakes and rivers in the region have lent 
their names to the stations of Cuvillier, 
Lac Burge, Opawica, Relique and Gwil 
lim. Townships, also, are represented by 
the Quevillon, Grevet, Anville, Daubree 
ind Faribault stations. Goeland, which 
completes the roster, is « French version 
of Kiask or Gull Island, and is a local 


landmark 









































laid on treated crossties. Maximum grade 
on the new line is 1.25 per cent and maxi- 
mum curvature is 4 deg. 

On the 133-mile line from Chibougamau 


(Continued from preceding page) 

While clearing, grading and some other 
work were contracted, all field engineering, 
track laying, ballasting and erection of steel 


bridges was and is being carried out by to St. Felicien now under construction, 
; CNR district and division forces under there will be 14 bridges—12 depressed 


plate girder structures, one through truss 
and one wood trestle. (As if construction 
problems on this portion of the line 


the supervision of Robert Oldham, branch 
line construction engineer. Rail on the 
new line is partly worn 80- to 85-lb section 





Seven New Lines in Nine Years 


Including the as yet uncompleted portion of the Beattyville- 
Chibougamau-St. Felicien line, the CNR has achieved an imposing 
total of over 600 miles of new line construction since 1949, This multi- 
million-dollar extension of service, largely to Canada’s expanding 
mining industry, includes the: 


& 39-mile line from Barraute, Que., to Beattyville, opened in 1949; 


® 144-mile line from Sherridon to Lynn Lake in Northern Manitoba, 
opened in 1953; 


> 46-mile line between Terrace, Bb. C., and Kitimat, opened in 1955; 


& 27-mile line between Hillsport, Ont., and Lake Manitouwadge, 
opened in 1955; 


> 32-mile line from Sipiwesk on the Hudson Bay Railway to Moak 
Lake, Man., opened in 1957; 


& 22-mile line from Bartibog, N.B., to the Heath Steele Mines, 
opened in 1957; and the 


& 294-mile line from Beattyville to Chibougamau to St. Felicien, 
the 161-mile portion of which from Beattyville to Chibougamau has 
just been opened. 
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BLASTED ROCK was picked up by power shovel and loaded 
into trucks for disposal. 


RAIL ON NEW LINE is all partly worn 80- to 85-lb section. 
< All rail was laid by Burro crane. 


weren't enough, CNR engineers have to 
wrestle with the spelling of such tongue- 
twisters as the Ashuapmuchuam river.) 


Region Rich in Minerals 


The Lake Chibougamau region has been 
recognized for more than 50 years as a 
great base-metal producing area. Until the 
recently completed branch line was ex- 
tended into the region, however, bush 
pilots provided the only means of reaching 
the area short of a long canoeing and por- 
taging expedition. This isolation precluded 
any commercial exploitation of the re- 
gion’s rich copper, zinc, gold, silver and 
cobalt-bearing ores. Since the CNR an- 
nounced that it would build a new line 
into this mineral-rich area, three mining 
companies have been brought into pro- 
duction. 

One such firm, Campbell Chibougamau 
Mines, has been mining ore from a leased 
portion of the Merrill Island Mining Cor- 
poration property. The latter company, 
itself, is building a 750-ton capacity mill 
scheduled for completion at an early date. 
Of the many other properties in the Chi- 
bougamau area, Copper Rand Chibou- 
gamau, Ltd., plans to complete a mill next 
year. The first property in the region to 
achieve production was Opemiska Copper 
Mines which began milling in 1953. Some 
of the ore bodies under development by 
this company are said to be among the 
highest-grade deposits of copper in Canada. 
Present operations amounting to about 
800 tons of ore per day will, it is reported. 
be substantially increased in the near fu- 
ture. 
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Youre on a fast reading schedule . . . 
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So is the new 


RAILWAY AGE 


Here, in Railway Age, youre now getting today’s top RR news in less reading time than 
ever before. We're operating on a philosophy of magazine publishing in a new key 
but surprisingly simple. It’s this. The reader is busy. Give him the news he wants but 
don’t waste his time. How are we going about it? 


@ a new, dramatic cover that tips you off on the hot content of each issue 


@ modern binding book opens flat, making for easy reading 

@ pictures that are picked, layed-out, to tell stories-without-words that save you’ time 

@ an editorial style of writing long on ideas short on words 

@® an easy-on the-eyes format cover to cover that looks smart because behind it 
there’s the smart awareness of publishing techniques that meet the needs of today’s 
readers 

Look around in your magazine the industry’s only weekly. Youll get the idea — fast. 


a Simmons-Boardman TIME-SAVER magazine 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 








MARKET OUTLOOK 2 glen 


Carloadings Slip 
2.4% in Week 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended December 14 totaled 
603,036 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
December 19. This was a decrease of 
14,802 cars, or 2.4%, compared with 
the previous week; a decrease of 
113,616 cars, or 15.9%, compared 
with the corresponding week last 
year; and a decrease of 106,096 cars, 
or 15.0%, compared with the equiva- 
lent 1955 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended December 7 totaled 
617,838 cars; the summary, compiled 
by the Car Service Division, AAR, 
follow: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, December 7 


District 1956 1955 
Eastern a ; 121,759 
Alleghany 

Pocahontas .... 

Southern 


Central Western 
Southwestern .. 51,831 57,922 


Total Western 

Districts .... 245,011 277,164 
Total All Roads 617,838 738,251 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 


56,130 
Miscellaneous .. 376,705 


December 7 ... 738,251 
November 30 .. 
November 23 .. 
November 16 .. 
November 9 ... 
Cumulative total, 
9 weeks ...33,896,766 35,942,206 35,689,008 


IN CANADA.—Loadings of reve- 
nue freight for the seven-day period 
ended December 7 were not avail- 
able when this issue of Railway Age 
went to press. 
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New Equipment 


SPECIAL 


& All-Time Record Set by ’57 Work-Equipment Purchases.—Dollar 
volume of U.S. and Canadian railroad work-equipment purchases in 1957 is 
estimated at $35,200,000, the highest in history; prospects are that railroads 
in both countries will spend $35,500,000 for work equipment in 1958; 
work-equipment units purchased this year are estimated at 8,480, highest 
since 1953; estimates and forecast are based on a comprehensive survey 
by Railway Track and Structures, a Simmons-Boardman publication. 


& Mexico Plans $60 Million Purchase.—National of Mexico reportedly 
plans to spend about $60,000,000 next year for new equipmcat, says Foreign 
Commerce Weekly; equipment to be purchased would include diesel loco- 
motives, freight cars and cabooses, rails and accessories, track machinery, 
electrical signaling and general electrical service equipment, and railway 
shop machinery; inquiries should be addressed to the railway at Bolivar 
19, Mexico, D.F. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


& Chihuahua al Pacifico (Mexico)—Ordered 2 general purpose 1,600-hp 
diesel-electric units, Fairbanks, Morse. 


& South Africa Wants Locomotives—Tenders for supply of various 
quantities of diesel-electric or diesel-hydraulic locomotives are invited by the 
Administration of South African Railways; tenders are returnable by next 
March 28, says Foreign Commerce Weekly; further information is available 
from South African Consulate, 655 Madison avenue, New York, N.Y. 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


& North American Car Corp.—Ordered 40 70-ton mill-type gondola 
cars, Bethlehem Steel, and two 70-ton covered hopper cars, Pullman-Standard. 


New Facilities 


& Chicago Transit Authority.—Will spend $12,000,000 for capital im- 
provements in 1958 (in addition to equipment acquisitions); major projects 
include installation of new type two-way communications system on North- 
South rapid transit route that will enable dispatcher to talk directly to motor- 
men on in-service trains; construction of four-track right-of-way in Wilson 
Avenue station area, plus engineering work for installation of additional block 
signal and automatic train control equipment when funds are available; also 
included are automation of two substations, purchase of land for contemplated 
consolidated rapid transit-bus terminal, Howard yard expansion, construction 
of new rapid transit station, material storage facilities, two inspection shops, 
car washer. 


& Lehigh & Hudson River.—Installing Bendix two-way radio on 13 
locomotives, 8 cabooses (walkie-talkies) and 5 wayside stations; stations 
are to be controlled by the dispatcher, which will permit him to make radio 
calls directly to trains, and engine crews to call him; stations will be placed 
to provide solid radio coverage to trains and engines. 
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Gain This Factory-Perfect Performance 





Only in the Fairbanks-Morse plant do you find the facilities, 
skill and techniques to review, rebuild and revitalize F-M Op- 
posed-Piston diesels to meet factory-perfect standards. Plant 
and on-the-road tests show that the only engine better than the 
O-P you now have is one made better by F-M craftsmen— 
backed by daily experience with only one engine design. 

This means improved engine performance and dependability 
you expect—more often than not, better than expected. 
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Unit Exchange Opposed-Piston diesel en- 
gines from Fairbanks-Morse—factory- 
perfect, with newest specifications and 
new warranty. You benefit, too, from 
prompt delivery and low-cost upgrading. 


Prompt Delivery —O-P engines ot 
most every rating and major accessory 
group are ready for prompt shipment, 
due to a 60% increase in F-M’s Unit 
Exchange program. 


Low-Cost Upgrading— The 
F-M Unit Exchange program reduces 
your costs all along the line—through 
lower maintenance, reduced shop facili- 
ties, lower parts inventory. At the 
same time you effectively meet in- 
creased tonnage demands made on 
your motive power fleet. 


with Fairbanks-Morse Unit Exchange 


Newest Specifications—F-M’s 
continual search for improved engine 
performance and longer life can sub- 
stantially increase the efficiency of the 
O-P engine and its components. The 
exchange engine reflects the progress 
in F-M’s newest specifications. 


New Warranty — Each engine, 
blower, pump, injection system, gen- 
erator and traction motor in the F-M 
Unit Exchange program is furnished 
under the standard new-equipment 
warranty. 


Remember, the only engine better than the O-P you now have is an Opposed- 
Piston diesel made better by Fairbanks-Morse. It’s available NOW through 


F-M Unit Exchange. 


For full details and delivery schedules, write: Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Diesel 
Locomotive Service Department, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES - MOTOR CARS AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT - ELECTRIC P 
» MOTORS - GENERATORS - PUMPS - SCALES » WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT - HAMD LAMPS 
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Monorail Transit for Detroit? 


Bogged down like any other American 
metropolis by a lumbering transit situation, 
Detroit may use a monorail system to solve 
its problems. 

Proposals for such a venture will be laid 
before the Detroit mayor and city council 
within a month. The Detroit Rapid Transit 
Commission will file recommendations 
then for a 54-mile elevated structure which 
would cost an estimated $256,000,000 to 
build. 

Cost could vary because of different 
types of equipment that might be used. 
The commission announced its general 
plan in anticipation of the formal filing. 

Basic to the commission’s findings—fol- 
lowing a two-year study— is the conclusion 
that mass public transportation has to be 
gotten off the ground to be effective. That 
means, the commission felt, that vehicular 
expressways are not the answer. Rapid 
transit must be kept clear of crowded city 
streets, the report contended. 

The bond-financed scheme would start 
with a full-length test line on one of six 
main thoroughfares to be served in the 
original 54-mile layout. It’s contemplated 
that the system could be extended to a total 
of 144 track miles, serving such Detroit 
suburbs as Pontiac and Ypsilanti. The 54- 


mile network would be completely in the 
city limits, and would have 88 stations and 
34 parking lots. 

The monorail system proposed by the 
commission would have cars suspended 
from inverted L-shaped structures based 
along the street curbing. 

The trains would run about 
above the streets. 

Engineering specifications for the struc- 
ture and the cars themselves have not yet 
been worked out, J. L. Perentesis, com- 
mission director, said. Favored by the 
commission is a “split-rail” system of sus- 
pension different from the exhibit unit at 
the fair grounds in Dallas, he said. 

The idea is patterned after an alternate 
proposal made by a transit-survey body for 
San Francisco. However, Mr. Perentesis 
emphasized, the commission is not unalter- 
ably committed to any specific type—ex- 
cept that its whole plan is based on the 
fundamental monorail idea. 

Profitable operations in Detroit are pos- 
sible, the commission feels, through a zone- 
fare schedule. It points to the operations of 
Cleveland and Toronto transit, notably the 
former where 20% of today’s transit riders 
are said to have been won back from auto- 
mobile commutation. 


15 feet 


1957 Outlays Will Be Up 12.7% 


This year’s gross capital expenditures 
of Class I railroads are now expected to 
total more than $1,377 million. 

This was indicated by railroad reports 
summarized by the ICC’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics in _ its 
“Transport Economics.” The reports cover 
actual expenditures made in this year’s 
first nine months by the 110 Class I line- 
haul roads and fourth-quarter estimates 


submitted by all but five of the same 
roads. 

The $1,377 million would be an in- 
crease of 12.7% above the comparable 
1956 total of $1,221 million. 

First-quarter estimates for 1958 were 
also submitted by all but five of the re- 
porting roads. These indicate that next 
year will get under way with expenditures 
14.6% below this year’s first quarter. 


Actual and estimated gross capital expenditures 


class | line-haul railroads 





Expenditures 


Number 
of Expenditures or 
Period Roads for road equipment Total 

Actual Thousands Thousands Thousands 

January-September 1956 ......... 110 $281,659 $614,836 $896,495 

October-December 1956 ........... 110 124,841 209,627 334,468 

Total 1956 ; = 110 406,500 824,463 1,230,963 

Total 1956 adjusted’ . 105 ,333 818,938 1,221,271 

January-September 1957 .......+.. 110 278,731 783,697 1,062,428 
Estimated: 

October-December 19577 ......0055 105 89,857 224,480 314,337 
Actual and estimated: 

RTT re ~ 368,588 1,008,177 1,376,765 
Actual: 

Pee mente GOET occ ccwccasccce 110 84,001 258,344 342,345 
Estimated: 

First quarter 1958° 105 72,727 219,487 292,214 
Percent of change: 

Januvary-September 1957 vs. same 

period in 1956 (actual) ......... _ d1.0 27.5 18.5 
Year 1957 (actual and estimated) 

ie Fe EE da cewaceseaneces d8.4 23.1 12.7 
First quarter 1958 (estimated) 

vs. same period in 1957 (actual) .. ~ d13.4 415.0 d14.6 


. 





1 Total figures adjusted to eliminate 4th quarter 1956 expenditures of 5 roads which 
did not furnish estimates for the 4th quarter of 1957. 


* Estimates for the 4th quarter of 1957 were not furnished by 5 roads. In the same 
quarter of 1956 these carriers made expenditures of $4.2 million for road and $5.5 


million for equipment. 


8 Estimates for the Ist quarter of 1958 were not furnished by 5 roads. 


In the same 


quarter of 1957 these carriers made expenditures of $2.6 million for road and $5.0 


million for equipment. 
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Clan Colors Cap Gordon Tour 


During a survey of Canadian National 
lines in the United States, CNR Chairman- 
President Donald Gordon paused to dis- 
cuss Canadian-U.S. relations. He met with 
R. D. Stuart (left), U.S. chairman of a 
committee promoting Canadian-American 
understanding, and Canadian Consul Gen- 
eral G. A. Newman (center). Mr. Gordon 
sports Balmoral cap (with Gordon clan 
crest), presented to him on tour. 





NYC Petitions PUC 
To Lop Off 10 Trains 


The New York Central last week entered 
petitions to discontinue its Indianapolis- 
St. Louis and Toledo-Cincinnati passenger 
service. Ten trains are involved, eight of 
them on the Indianapolis-St. Louis route. 

Central’s petitions were filed with the 
Public Utilities Commissions of Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Declining patronage, 
heavy financial losses and the availability 
of alternate service were cited by the road. 

Ernest C. Nickerson, NYC vice-presi- 
dent, passenger salestand service, estimated 
the road will sustain an “above the rail” 
loss of about $1,289,978 this year on the 
two routes’ passenger operations. Between 
September, 1946, and September of this 
year, he said, patronage declined 76.7 per 
cent on the Indianapolis-St. Louis service, 
51.7 per cent on the Toledo-Cincinnati 
operation. During this same period, he 
added, NYC (system-wide) spent more 
than $168,000,000 for new passenger 
equipment and approximately $13,600,000 
on advertising the service. But, he de- 
clared, “despite this effort, our passenger 
deficit over that decade totaled more than 
$400,000,000.” 

ICC action this year, he added, “re- 
moved any doubt as to what our policies 
should be—by denying us a large enough 
increase in freight rates to make up pas- 
senger losses and to provide a fair return 
on investment.” 

Central is seeking to drop the follow- 
ing trains: St. Louis-to-Indianapolis, The 
Southwestern, Knickerbocker, Missourian 
and Cleveland Special; Indianapolis-to-St. 
Louis, The Knickerbocker, Southwestern, 
Missourian and Gateway; Cincinnati-to- 
Toledo, The Michigan Special; and Toledo- 
to-Cincinnati, The Ohio Special. 
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People in the News 





John L. Robson 
GN GN 


J. D. Faylor 


ALTON & SOUTHERN-BAUXITE & NORTHERN-MAS- 
SENA TERMINAL-POINT COMFORT & NORTHERN- 
ROCKDALE, SANDOW & SOUTHERN.--J. R. Ford, 
vice-president and treasurer of the A&S and 
secretary and treasurer of the other four above 
roads at East St. Louis, IIl., retired November 
30. L. L. Schaltenbrand named secretary, treasurer 
and controller of the five roads. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS.—Rus- 
sell H. Buchanan, a member of the Car Service 
Division, AAR, since 1936, named district man- 
ager at Cincinnati, Ohio, December 1, succeed- 
ing the late John P. Dockter. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—E. K. House, employee 
relations assistant, appointed assistant to vice- 
president—organization and employee relations, 
succeeding R. G. Chestnut, resigned. 

J. L. Cann, district engineer, Montreal dis- 
trict, Montreal, appointed engineer maintenance 
of way, Central region, Toronto, Ont., suc- 
ceeding the late F. W. Campbell. J. A. Des Trois- 
maisons, assistant terminal construction engi- 
neer, succeeds Mr. Cann. 

A. W. Jackson, assistant to general superin- 
tendent of transportation, Toronto, appointed 
superintendent of transportation, Northern On- 
tario district, North Bay, succeeding A. L. 
Enborg, retired. 

Joseph U. Gallant, assistant supervisor of em- 
ployment, appointed personnel assistant, At- 
Jantic region. Leslie C. Collard named supervisor, 
of regional employment office, Montreal. 

A. R. MacDougall, executive representative, 
Ottawa, Ont., retired November 30. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—P. E. Croghan, assistant 
general freight agent, Chicago, appointed for- 
eign agent, Toronto, On:. 

F. J. Fryer, assistant chief of transportation, 
Montreal, appointed chief of transportation 
there, succeeding R. E. Taylor, who retired 
November 30. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—Fffective January 1, John L. 
Robson, chief mechanical officer, St. Paul, ap- 
pointed to newly created position of assistant 





: 


James H. Heron F. J. Fryer 
GN CPR 
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vice-president, operations. James H. Heron, su- 
perintendent of motive power, named to replace 
Mr. Robson. J. D. Taylor, staff assistant to vice- 
president, operations, named assistant to vice- 
president, to succeed William B. Irwin, who re- 
tires December 31. 

H. E. Evans, New England passenger agent, 
Boston, appointed general agent there, suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Walker, retired. Jonn P. Con- 
nolly, traveling passenger agent, St. Paul, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Evans. 

Worthington L. Smith, trainmaster, Seattle, 
named staff assistant to general manager, lines 
East, Duluth, to succed Paul A. Nemcek, resigned 
to become secretary and treasurer of the Lake 
Superior Terminal & Transfer Co. of Wisconsin. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION.—In con- 
templation of the retirement, in November 1958, 
of Wendell Y. Blanning as director, Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Washington, D.C., Herbert 
Qualls has been moved up to be assistant direc- 
tor for all bureau activities. George A. Meyer, 
field assistant, replaces Mr. Qualls as assistant 
director in charge of field staff. 


MISSISSIPP! CENTRAL.—Warren F. Ratcliff, assist- 
ant general agent, Atlanta, Ga., appointed gen- 
eral agent there. 


MISSOURI KANSAS & TEXAS TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY.—Clyde £. Bulkley, assistant general 
manager, appointed general manager, Dallas, 
Tex.. to succeed Theodore F. Behler, resigned. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Adolph Kuepfert, general 
freight agent, St. Louis, retired December 1. 
S. B. Bazan appointed assistant general freight 
agent-rate quotations, St. Louis. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—A. W. Morgan, freight 
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FARRELL DIESEL CATERING 


| UNITS SAVE MONEY 


Sand... Fuel...Water 


* Complete service—all in one operation. 


e Wire, phone or write for complete information. 


"i Ee ECA. E, 
6=0 EE 6xd 
| Car Manufacturing Company 


2602 Wallace Street 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 





Refueling in progress at yard location 





FARRELL 


Manfactosing Conary 


806 Cass Street Joliet, Illinois 


Farrell unit shown resanding locomotives 
9g rr 
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Thomas R. Klingel 


Soo Line 


Lawrence V. Johnson 
Soo Line 


sales manager, Chicago, retired November 30. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—W. C. Mcintosh appointed 
assistant district manager, coal bureau, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, succeeding J. K. Goodwin, re- 
signed. 

Effective January 1, 1958, the office of €. J. 
Schettler, general agent, Cleveland, now at 1819 
Union Commerce Building, will be in Room 
724, Iuminating building, Cleveland 13. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Collins $. Van Gunten, assistant 
superintendent transportation, Lake region, 
Cleveland, transferred to the Buckeye region, 
Columbus, Ohio, succeeding Joseph A. Bonelli, 
who replaces Mr. Van Gunten at Cleveland. 


SANTA FE.—F. N. Stuppi. who has been on tem- 
porary assignment (Railway Age, Sept. 23, 
p. 37), resumed his duties as assistant general 
manager, Coast Lines, Los Angeles, effective 


Railroading 


December 10, succeeding E. R. Rebertson, who 
has resumed his duties as superintendent, Kan- 
sas City division, Argentine, Kan., replacing 
R. H. Adams. 


SOO LINE.—Joseph D. Bond, general manager, 
Minneapolis, elected vice-president and direc- 
tor, to succeed Ralph H. Simpson, who retires 
January 1. Mr. Simpson resigned as a director 
on November 30. Mr. Bond’s successor is Law- 
rence V. Johnson, chief engineer, who in turn is 
replaced by Thomas R. Klingel. assistant chief 
engineer, maintenance of way. Raymond C. Pos- 
tels, division engineer, Enderlin, N.D., named to 
succeed Mr. Klingel. 


Supply Trade 


K. F. Sheeran has been appointed general 
manager of Railway Purchases and Stores, it 
was announced last week by the magazine’s 
publisher, Robert G. Lewis. He will be located 
in the Chicago office. Edward Wray, who was 
publisher of Railway Purchases and Stores 
until its recent acquisition by Simmons-Board- 
man (Railway Age, Dec. 9, p. 49), will con- 
tinue to serve in an editorial and advisory ca- 
pacity. Mr. Sheeran has served as business 
manager for Railway Purchases and Stores for 
the past 33 years, following six years of rail- 
road service in various capacities. 


American Photocopy Equipment Company (Ape- 
co) has established Apeco de Mexico, S.A., a 
wholly owned subsidiary, to handle sales of its 
equipment and supplies in Mexico. Jerome Korn, 
formerly with the Chicago headquarters, has 


After Hours with: Que Loe 


been appointed manager of the operation, at 
Mexico City. 


Robert F. Bogan has been appointed manager 
in charge of special railroad projects for the 
sales department of Pullman-Standard Car Man- 


ufacturing Company. 


R. K. Tobin has been transferred to Chicago 
as district sales manager for the Railroad Load- 
ing Division of Evans Products Company. He was 
none at the company’s Plymouth, Mich., 
plant. 


W. W. Hanly, Jr., has been appointed manager 
6f sales, San Francisco area, for the Wood Pre- 
serving Division, Koppers Company. A former 
Koppers employee, Mr. Hanly has returned to 
the company from a position with the Wood 

i eS 


Treating Ch l pany. 





Ward Dickover, formerly consultant and direc- 
tor of the battery laboratory, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D.C., has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of operations of the 


K. W. Battery Company, Skokie, Illinois. 


The Waukesha Motor Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., has purchased the complete plant and 
assets of the Climax Engine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Clinton, Iowa. 


A. C. MacDonald has been named executive 
vice-president, industrial, of A. V. Roe Canada 
Limited. Mr. MacDonald, formerly president 
and managing director of Canadian Car Com- 
pany, a Roe subsidiary,~was succeeded in 
that position on December 1 by Stephen G. 
Harwood, formerly vice-president of Montreal 
Locomotive Works, Ltd., an associate of Alco 
Products, Inc. 
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OVER 300,000 “OUTRAGES”—Our October 7 article, which 

we entitled “Outrage,” has 
now exceeded 300,000 copies in print. You'll recall that the 
article presented pictorially the kind of shellacking the U.S. is 
giving the national welfare by hobbling the railroads. 

The push that put the total copies over 300,000 came from 
the Southern Railway—which is ordering 10,000 reprints of 
the article in the form in which it was reprinted in the South- 
ern’s magazine “Ties”. These copies will go to shippers. 

I was happy to see that Commissioner Minor devoted a large 
part of a recent address to a point-by-point discussion of the 
article. His comment was constructive and temperate—the kind 
of discussion that makes for progress in understanding, i.e., the 
kind of discussion that will eventually edge the railroads out 
of the govermental dog-house. 


MUTUAL IMPOVERISHMENT—“The reason business is off 
the way it is, is that heads 
of businesses are playing a game of mutual impoverishment. 
That is, each one is trying to see how little he can spend— 
hence just how far- he can go toward putting other businesses 
out of business. This is quite a game. Business played it so 
successfully in the early thirties that they practically brought 
the country to a stand-still. As a result, they got Roosevelt.” 

This paragraph is a direct quotation from a chief railroad 
executive. What he says is doubtless an exaggeration, but I 
don’t think it can be entirely laughed off either. 

“The best friend U.S. business has today is Krushchev”— 
this railroad executive went on to say. “With Russia as active 
as it is, the’ government won't be able to let industrial activity 
unwihd down to the level of °32.” 
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FREEZE THE JOBS?—On another page in this issue we report 

a speech by President T. C. Carroll of 
the maintenance-of-way union. We aren’t reporting this speech 
because we agree with it, but because what Mr. Carroll says 
is important information for railroad people to have. 

Mr. Carroll naturally wants to go a little easy on introducing 
labor saving devices. But the hard fact is that when you slow 
down mechanization, you cut off the only revenue from which 
higher wages and a higher standard of living can come. 

This is entirely different from what is ordinarily called “em- 
ploymént stabilization’—that is, on an annual basis, where 
employment is kept at a reasonably dependable level throughout 
the year. Such stabilization, to the degree that it is possible, 
has a lot to commend it. 


BELZONI, MISS.—A couple of prominent Argentine railroad- 

ers recently dropped in at our office. They 
were: Ing. Eduardo Huergo, chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mission of'the Pan American Railway Congress Association; 
and Guido Belzoni, manager of the General Roca Railway. 

Ing. Belzoni had noted on a U.S. map a town on the Y&MV 
bearing his name, and thought perhaps it had been named for 
some of his kinfolks. I asked George Crowson of the Illinois 
Central about this and, with no delay at all, got word from 
him on the probable source of the’ name of Belzoni, Miss.— 
which I’ve passed along to Ing. Belzoni at Buenos Aires. 

All of which goes to show how thoroughly the IC is an 
informed citizen of the communities it serves—even the smaller 
ones. Do you suppose any truck, water or bus line could 
promptly come up with this kind of information on its local 
communities? 
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Now Ready 


RIGHTS 
OF 


TRAINS 


5th edition 
by PETER JOSSERAND 


Announcing a new, thoroughly revised, edition of 
the standard work (since 1904!) on rights of 
trains. An essential reference book for all railroad 
operating employees. Analyzes the Standard Code 
of Operating Rules of the A.A.R. with clear and 
complete explanations, fully illustrated, of train 
rules, train orders and operating problems. Com- 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 15%” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


WEbster 9-0500 








POSITION AVAILABLE 
WANTED—For position in New York, a young man under 35 


years of age, with electrical engineering education and at least two 
years’ experience in signal work on railroads.—Salary open—Send 

plicati with of age, education and experience to Box 
112, RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York. 











POSITION OPEN 500 KW DIESEL-GEN. 


prehensive coverage of C.T.C., Block Signal and 


Interlocking Rules. New data for telegraph opera- 
tors and train dispatchers.—PLUS radio and tele- 


" 660HP Sterling-Viking, VD-8-S 
Man wanted to do sales promotion 1200RPM, Supercharged, 8Cyl. 
work in midwest for old estab- 


pao por oan regen firm in rail- 


8x9 
Delco-GM, Generator, 600V. DC 
Rebuilt condition, very reasonable. 








vision applications in railroading. | | gelde eee eobalenee Te 


Contents: Foreward. Part I — I The Standard Code — 
II Operating Rules — III Block Signal Rules — IV Inter- 
locking Rules — Part II — V Application of the Standard 
Code on Individual Roads — Rules 1 to 11 — VI Signals 
and Their Use — VII Superiority of Trains and Train 
Movements: Rules S-71, D-71, S-72, and D-72 — VIII 
Movement of Trains: Rules 95, 96, 97, and 98 — IX 
Forms of Train Orders — Governing Principles — Part II 
Questions and Answers — Part IV Centralized Traffic 


Control — Part V Special Instructions—Index. 


REVIEWERS’ COMMENTS: 
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Craft Unions Are on the Spot 


tin 





The motormen of New York’s transit system 
have been getting a pushing around in their dis- 
pute with the transit workers’ (Mike Quill’s) 
union. This is just one more symptom of the 
plight of craft unionism. 

If the railway union leaders have not been 
watching the turn of events in the transit industry 
with great anxiety, then they are a lot less alert 
and intelligent than we believe they are. 

Craft unions will have to take on some of the 
sources of strength of the industry-wide unions 
—or expect to lose out to the Quills and Reuthers. 


Trouble began for the unions when they sup- 
ported Roosevelt in his legislative program to 
force the rank and file of all employees into 
unions. Skilled employees are fewer in number 
than the unskilled and semiskilled. Thus, com- 
pulsory unionism has put craft unionism in the 
minority. The old-line craft unions have lost 
their dominance in the labor movement. 

To managements, the new-style industry unions 
often seem preferable to the old-line unions. 
For one thing the industry unions are alert to 
their interest in the prosperity of the industry 
that employs their members. Our information is 
that the auto workeis’ union makes no effort to 
tell employers how many operators to use on a 
given machine. Nor does it resist the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery. Neither the steel 
union nor the mine workers’ organization, we are 
told, gocs in for “make work” rules. 

However, in spite of all these evident theoret- 
ical merits of industry unionism, in comparison 
to craft unionism—this paper finds it hard to 
believe that it would constitute progress to have 
a Mike Quill take over the railway labor move- 
ment. But whether we like Mike Quill or not— 
if he can get a majority of employees and em- 


ployers and politicians to believing that he will 
do more for them than the craft unions can, then 
he or somebody like him will be in. 

For the good of the railroad industry—and 
that of the loyal railroaders who head the princi- 
pal railway labor unions—we hope they will 
move fast to correct the weaknesses of craft 
unionism as practiced on the railroads. 

There is no group of people in the country— 
certainly not railroad management and certainly 
not government—who could do as much as the 
railway union leaders could, to get the railroad 
industry out of the doldrums, and on the upgrade 
again. This they could do by avoiding onerous 
working rules, as the big industry-wide unions 
have done. And they could protect themselves 
from harm in such action by stipulating that 
economies thus effected would be used by the 
railroads, primarily, to reduce rates and improve 
service on competitive traffic. 


It is unlikely, of course, that union manage- 
ments can abandon all support of “feather- 
bedding”—as long as there are so many unions, 
each representing only one craft. There are too 
many unions on the railroads. Suppose there 
were only one “operating” union, instead of five; 
and that all treinmen would qualify as enginemen 
and vice versa. There would then be no need of 
“full crew” rules to protect each occupation. 
Without such rules, the railroads could afford 
to run mere and shorter trains, with the con- 
sequent likelihood of improved traffic and de- 
pendable growth of the railroad industry. 

Under such a regime there would be far more 
assurance of job security than the railroads will 
ever be able to offer to train and engine em- 
ployees as long as burdensome rules keep the 
railroads competitively weak. 


UNION STATESMANSHIP: There is still time for the railway unions to correct 
the excesses of craft unionism—which have made them vulnerable to the likes of 
Mike Quill. For their sake—as well as that of everybody else around the railroads 
—we hope they will move energetically in 1958 to develop statesmanship, so urgent- 
ly needed to make these unions the constructive force they could easily be. 
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Reinforcing Okoprene 
filled cable tape 


Layer of Okoprene 


How 


Corrugated 
bronze tape 


Okobestoprene tape 





Bedding tape 


Okolite or Okonite- 
Okoprene conductors 
cabled with rubber fillers 


strengthens and 


protects Okonite Railroad cables 





Applications—signal and CTC control circuits 
¢ track wire ¢ communication circuits * power 
circuits ... designed primarily for direct burial 
use, it can also be installed in conduit, in racks, 
aerially, or in underground ducts. 











CM-OT (corrugated metal with Okoprene and rein- 
forcing tape overall) is a protective covering designed 
for use on any standard Okonite-Okoprene signal cable 
or other Okonite railroad cable. 


This lightweight covering combines the advantages of 
both a metallic and non-metallic sheath. The cor- 
rugated bronze tape provides high compressive strength 
and a permanent barrier against rodents, insects and 
termites. The Okoprene sheath is bonded to the cor- 
rugations of the bronze tape by vulcanization and pre- 
venis chemical or electrolytic corrosion of the tape. 
Flexible, yet mechanically tough, this construction also 
provides excellent moisture resistance. 

Electrically, the metal tape provides an easy method 
for locating any damage which might occur, and also 





acts as a shield which eliminates interference by adja- 
cent power circuits. 

Easily terminated, CM-OT cable can be trained in 
congested junction boxes and relay cases. Write for 
Bulletin RA -1086-A to The Okonite Com pany, 
Passaic, N. J. 
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where there’s electrical power . . . there’s OKO N ITE CA mt L E 


As in underground pipes, the corrugated construction 
adds excellent compressive strength to insulated cable. 
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FORGOTTEN 
MILES 


Centralized traffic control can be a prof- 
itable investment for your light-traffic 
mileage —too often the ‘‘forgotten miles”’ 
when you think of cTc. 

The number of trains per day is not 
always the governing factor. Modern 
cTc, specifically tailored to the require- 
ments of your “‘forgotten’’ miles, can 
often earn a substantial return on invest- 
ment even where traffic is light. 

You can, for example, equip each 
siding with a power switch and con- 
trolled signals at one end, and with a 
spring switch at the other end. Or you 
can have controlled signals at one end 
and use hand-throw switches at both 
ends. Either way, you get the benefits of 
cTc at moderate cost. 

GRS engineers have long specialized 
in adapting cTc to the operating and 
economic requirements of every type 
of railroading. 

It will pay you to let us make a study 
of your “‘forgotten’’ miles. 


(GJENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK 17. N.Y. @ CHICAGO 1, ILL. @ ST. LOUIS 1, MO 











